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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


nN an outlay of two and a half million dollars, 
which is to be shared by the two cities, the 
new bridge that spans the Charles River be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge has recently been 
constructed. The act authorizing the underta- 
king was passed in March, 1900, and the first 
work on the foundations was done in July 
of the same year. 

From the Cambridge approach, at Kendall 
Square, to the beginning of the Boston approach, 
at Charles Street, is a distance of about thirty- 
seven hundred feet. The bridge proper, or 
span between the abutments on each side of the 
river, is eighteen hundred feet long. 

The width of the span is one hundred and 
five feet. A reservation for the future use of 
elevated trains is left in the center, and is 
flanked on each side by a track for surface cars. 
Outside the surface tracks are roadways wide 
enough for three drays or wagons to move 
abreast, and beyond these again are sidewalks 
ten feet wide, laid in concrete and fenced off 
from the roadways. 

The new bridge has no draw. Few craft 
but coal barges now use the river for commer- 
cial purposes, and such barges can easily pass 
under the central span, which is twenty-six 
feet above high water, with a space of fifty 
feet between the central piers. More than eight 
thousand tons of steel have been used in the 
construction. 

Original photographs, reproduced on the front 
cover page, show the Boston end, the great 
piers which support the central span, and one 
of the pier-towers in detail. 

Anything in the nature of furniture was good 

enough for the old-time school, but of 
recent years it has been realized that curvature 
of the spine and other deformities may be either 
induced or obviated by the desks and chairs 
that children use. Modern schoolroom fur- 
nishings conform to the structure of the body 
and make it easy to retain correct positions. 
In the same period there have been great 
improvements in the heating and ventilation of 
school buildings, and perhaps it is time now to 
take up seriously the problem of lighting. In 
one of the Boston high schools it has been 
noticed that boys whose sight was normal when 
they entered were compelled to put on glasses 
before they completed the four years’ course, 








and a commission of experts is soon to consider 
the whole question, starting from the fact that 
the woodwork of this building is weathered 
oak and the plaster walls are painted dark 
green. It is suggested by the teachers who 
prompted the inquiry that these dark surfaces 
}absorb too much light. 
is a restful color, and safe to use where there 
are many windows, one can still conceive situ- 
lations in which plain whitewash would do 


more good. e 


‘Bye to the great ranches in the West 
and Southwest, the average New England 
| farm looks small. But this region was settled 
| before those, and things have changed here 
since the earlier days. The burning of the 
oldest house in Winchester, Massachusetts, re- 
minds a contemporary that it once stood at the 
center of a thousand-acre farm, taking in sec- 
tions of what are now’ Woburn and Stoneham, 
as well as of Winchester. Bit by bit the estate 
was sold and built upon, so that at last the old 
farmhouse was almost shut in. Will the ranches 
ever be cut up for building-lots, as so many 
thousand Eastern farms have been? If so, it 
will mean that the population of the United 
States is to be expressed in figures almost 
beyond the grasp of imagination. 
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| [" spite of the ‘‘tracers’’ which railroad com- 
| * panies send out in quest of rolling-stock that 
| wanders out of sight, cars do get lost, some- 


| on : 
|times for good, and sometimes, even more 


| strangely, for periods of years. On April 8th 
| there came to Malden, Massachusetts, a car- 
| load of lumber addressed to a local firm. The 
| merchants knew nothing about it, and refused 
to accept it. Then the history of the consign- 
ment became a matter of interest. The bill of 
lading accompanying the car showed that the 
lumber left Bangor, New York, September 12, 
1898,—at which time the Malden firm was not 
in existence,—billed to a company, location not 
given, which nobody in the trade seems to be 
able to identify. ‘The car reached Rouse Point, 
New York, September 13th, and on October 
5th of the same year turned up at Burlington, 
Vermont. Where it passed the eight and a 
half years between that time and the date of 
its recent appearance, with the original seal 
unbroken,’ in Malden, nobody can explain. 
The value of the lumber has nearly doubled 
during these years; but if the Southern Rail- 
way, to which the car belongs, charges, as it 
lawfully might, for rent or detention, it is an 
even chance whether a dealer who consented to 
accept the lumber would find himself with a 
| bonanza or an elephant on his hands. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
pleased to send to any one requesting it a) 

e of any Academy, Seminary, Mi 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or | 
Normal School, College or University in New | 
England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | 
The Youth’s C i Bost | 











| SOUVENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. | 
» 


Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 Washington, 16 Historic, | 
25c. per set. Send stamps. THE ELL CO., Portland, Me. | 


MOOSEHEAD CAMPS, 


FOR BOYS. BOOKLET FREE. 
H. H. STUART, A. B., GUILFORD, MAINE. 


















The growing importance 
of machinery and engi- 
neering demands more men 
who understand 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

We prepare men for this work in 
their spare hours. Our methods 
are the same as those used by lead- 

technical schools—different from 
most correspondence schools. 

Instruments and other seg er, be 
Furnished Free. Send for free booklet, it 
meg start you to success. MASSACHUSETTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 194 Boylston 8t., 








Boston, Mass. /nstruction strictly individual. 
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Pure Olive Oil. 
One of the most valu- 
able articles of food the 
world has ever known. 
The use of olive oil 
dates from the begin- 
ning of history. The 
ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans used it extensive- 
ly. It has even been 
found among the buried 
stores of ruined Pom- 
peii. The use of olive 
oil has steadily in- 
creased ever since. 

“De Rago” Olive Oil is abso- 
lutely pure and always has 
been. A pleasant, wholesome 
and nutritious article of food. 
Its daily use with your meals 
aids digestion and avoids 

heumatism and Appendicitis. 

Buy it of your grocer in orig- 
inal ties like this, just as it 
is put up at Marseille, France. 
if eer, grocer hasn’t “De Rago” 

Olive Oil, write us, sending h 


address, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


JAS. J. LOUGHERY & CO., importers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. , 
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Spring Cleaning is Here! 

Mu-Jap-Ta makes possible the cleaning 
of dirty and dingy Wall Papers, Frescoed 
and Kalsomined Ceilings. It is no longer 
necessary to redecorate merely because of 
dust and dirt. A new cleaning principle. 
Marvelous in effect—easy to use. Restores 
original brightness and new look. Will not 
injure the most delicate wall decoration. 
Large package, enough to clean ordinary 
room, post-paid 50 cents. ‘ Convince 
You’’ send postal to-day for free sample. 


MU-JAP-TA COMPANY, 
Back Bay Post-Office Box 197, Boston, Mass. 














Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. ou it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preperatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous 
photographic reproductions, describes both 

word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut; 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by p 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 
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(coking-Ranges 


We Believe That Our New 


“Palace’ Crawiord 


is the best, the most convenient, the most de- 
sirable range ever constructed. 
space, labor, fuel and care. 
awkward and useless—is omitted. The ashes 
are caught by a hod far below the fire— making 
the ashes easy to remove and the grates to last 
The coal hod is in a closet alongside 
the ash hod — either can be used for coal or ashes. 





Single Damper (patented), Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented), 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues (found only in Crawfords), Perfected Oven, 
Reliable Oven Indicator (entirely outside of oven and not affected by 
smoke, steam or grease). 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our many styles of Ranges. 
WALKER G&G PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





It saves in 


The old end hearth— 
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PART ONE. 


SfeylTH a light wind and all 
ne her small sails furled, the Frigate Bird, 


an American clipper-ship, came slipping 
up the harbor of Canton, China. She was 
standing in for the near anchorage, and the time 
was six bells in the afternoon. 

This was in 1854, when the fame of American 
clipper-ships was great in every port and on 
every sea. Nothing finer in navigation than 
the record of those beautiful, swift and powerful 
vessels between the years 1840 and 1855 has 
been known since man began to sail the waters. 

They were the speedy response of our naval 
architects to a new demand of the mercantile 
and the adventurous world. ‘The men of the 
virgin gold-fields of Australia and of California, 
the multitudes who wished to join them, and 
the merchants of the China tea trade, were all 
calling impatiently for swifter vessels than any 
that were at their service. 

In the tea trade our clippers so outstripped 
all rivals that their freight rates were higher 
than those of the vessels of any other nation. 
Where their competitors got three or four pounds 
sterling a ton for transporting tea, they received 
five or six pounds ; and in one notable case—that 
of the Architect—the freight rate was eight 
pounds a ton. 

In London the first cargo of each year’s tea 
brought a very high price. The yearly race 
of the tea-ships was a great event to shippers, 
owners, captains and merchants, as well as to 
the consumers of costly tea in England. So the 
Frigate Bird had come all the way from San 
Francisco in ballast to look for a tea cargo to 
London. 

Soon the anchor was down. Half a dozen 
boats, mostly Chinese sampans, fruit boats, and 
others for petty trade,—with compradors and 
the like,—hung about the sides of the ship. 
Among them was one with a European at the 
stern, directing its course. 

‘Hello, captain!’’ he called. ‘**Give me a 
rope, and I won’t wait for your gangway.”’ 

The man was Burford, of Burford, Lane 
«& Co., tea merchants. In a moment more he 
had serambled to the deck, and was shaking 
hands with Captain Duane. 

“I was coming to see you, and should not 
have waited for the gangway, either,’’ said the 
captain. ‘*We were just getting out the quarter- 
boat, you see,’’ and he pointed to the davits. 

Mr. Burford’s answer showed a shade of 
surprise. ‘‘That would have been prompt, 
indeed. I wish you had been here a fortnight 
ago; we should have stood some chance then.’’ 

“Who has sailed?’’ said the captain, with 
a glance at his own tall masts. 

“Oh, nobody! No ship, at least, has gone 
with tea yet. But there is the Fury, full deep 
for a tea-ship. They are fastening the hatches 
this moment. See.’’ 

He pointed to a ship which was lying so near 
them that they could easily see what was being 
done on her decks. ‘The British flag flew over 
her, and the various signs of being ready to sail 
were evident. 

“She goes in the morning, I suppose,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Burford, ‘‘and you have only just 
arrived. I declare, I wish you could have 
started with her. We would have given you 
better rates than she gets, and been glad to. 
But now—well, she’s got the lead, and two 
others are almost ready.’’ 

‘What rates do you offer? And when could 
you get us. off ?’’ said the captain. 

“I don’t know exactly,’’ was the’ answer. 
*‘Perhaps four pounds ten. We’ll consider it.’ 

‘‘What’ll you give me if I get there first?’ 

‘““M-m!’”? said the other. ‘‘It wouldn’t be 
usual to charter that way.” 

“‘Well,”’ said the captain, ‘‘it wouldn’t be 

ist usual, perhaps, to beat a vessel that sailed 

hen you arrived. But if Ido it? When can 
uu get us off, anyway ?”’ 

“‘T can’t say toa certainty,’’ said Mr. Burford, 

but come to the office in the morning, and 

ell talk it all over. We open at nine. I 
.dn’t come to do any business to-night.’’ 

lhe captain was walking up and down. ‘‘I 

mt mean to wait till morning if I can get 

iy Start to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘I want a gang 

_ Coolies here in an hour to get out ballast. 

®’ve brought it all the way from San Francisco 

st to get here and get rid of it. And now, 
you can get us off in no more than a fortnight, 
think we can stand a good chance to beat the 
ury or anything else I see. Are we the only 
\inerican here ??? 

‘Yes,’? said Mr. Burford, laughing a little. 








**Il want,’’ went on the 
captain, ‘‘a gang of coolies 
here right off. We will 
work night and day. Why 
not?’’ 

Night came on, and 
silence settled down on 
the shipping about them, 








beat all the way to Sin; gapore, 
THE SPEEDING OF THE TEA-SHIDPS 2228:2"5 
Strait of Malakka with a fair 


wind. 
- “—* at hb Cr |, aaa, | There are two great entry ways 


gotaway. ‘‘Oh, Tommy’s 
gone, and I’ll go, too,’’ 
sang the crew, as the great 
maintopsail rose to its 
place. 

When the watches were 
set that evening, the cap- 
tain stood at the break 








to the Orient from the West: one 
by the Strait of Sunda and Anjer Point; the 
other by the Strait of Malakka and Achin Head. 
Captain Duane decided to take the latter. 

The crew were continually bantering the 
cook, who never failed to be on the watch for 
the Fury when he had any spare time. But 
banter suited his jolly nature. When scoffed 
at for beginning his lookout so early in the 


broken only by the occasional striking of the | | of the quarter-deck, and called the men to him. | Voyage, he would say, ‘‘Ho! Yo’ can’t tell. 
bells. But on the Frigate Bird it was neither | “If we beat the Fury,’ he said, ‘‘it’s ten | 
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JUST TO KEEP HIM FROM BEING LONESOME. 


lighted part of the lower hold below, and more 


lanterns on deck made the way plain from the | 


edge of the yawning main-hatch to the side of 
the ship and to the lighter that lay beside 
her. 

Looking down into the hold, one could see the 
bent backs and coiled queues of the Chinamen 


shoveling ballast. On deck others took it, their | 


coarse faces yellowing in the lantern-light or 
fading in the shadow, as they passed and re- 
passed. 

With continuous work and Yankee ‘‘drive 
directing it, the unloading was soon done, but 
there were delays in getting the tea. Captain 
Duane fumed. 

‘‘The monsoon was changing when the Fury 


left,”’ he said. ‘‘But then, I’d rather have | 


it ahead, and strong, than dilly-dally down the 
China Sea, half the time in calms.’’ 

But fume as he might, it was eighteen days 
after the Fury sailed before the Frigate Bird 


twenty-five more to any man who first gets a 
sight of her on the way !’’ 


‘Is dat for ‘all hands, an’ de cook’ ?’’ said | 


an anxious voice from the galley door. 

**Yes,’”’ said the captain, and the men looked 
round and laughed. 

**Long Tom’’ stopped at the galley as he went 
forward. ‘‘You don’t deserve no extry, doc- 
| tor,’’ he said. ‘‘Guess we can manage to tack 
ship without the cook at the main-sheet.’’ 
| ‘‘Maybe yo’ can, maybe yo’ can!’’ retorted 


’? | the cook. ‘‘But dat’s de cook’s place, an’ he 


|ought to hab de parquisites, same as de rest. 
| But jus’ wait till yo’ see what I kin make 
yo’ pea soup taste like. Yo’ll t’ink de cook 
better come in share and share alike, too.’’ 
The captain’s offer certainly helped to make 
the vessel lively. It told in the pull and haul, 
| of which, in the first part of the voyage, there 
was plenty, for, as Captain Duane had said, 


| the monsoon was ahead and strong. They | 





Dis ain’t my fus’ voyage. Maybe de Fury 


|dark nor silent. Lanterns, variously hung, | dollars extra to every man before the mast, and | sittin’ on a sand-bar, right still. S’ pose I gwine 


shut my eyes while we sail right past her, and 
nobody see her ?’’ 

In the forecastle all the points of seamanship 
were discussed, particularly the wisdom of taking 
the route through the Malakka Strait. There 
was a clear chance for two opinions, and they 
made the most of it. When the cook was 
appealed to, he declared : 

“De cap’n, he knows. Jus’ de same he 
knew who deservin’ dat ten dollars. He spoke 
of de cook in particular, right enough.’’ 

Besides the crew and the cook, there was 
another person who, although not included in 
the captain’s offer of a reward, was quite as 
much interested as any one that the voyage 
should be a success. This was Sam Knowles, 
the second mate. 

Sam was a Cape Cod boy, young for his place, 
being scarcely twenty-one, and this was his 
first voyage as an officer. He and Captain 
Duane were both from the same town, Harwich. 
Sam had been very glad indeed of his chance 
to sail with the captain, who was a man of 
repute, else he could never have had the Frigate 
Bird to command. 

Captain Duane had had much experience in 
the Liverpool packet service and in the China 
trade. Anything that could be done with a 
vessel his owners believed he could do, and he 
thought so himself. 

Sam Knowles at barely twenty-one had his 
reputation to make, and his heart was in it to 
do well, and have the ship do well on this 
voyage. 

He wished to stand well with the captain 
and the owners. He wished to stand well 
because he hoped for promotion. But above 
all this, his heart was in it because of some 
other bright visions that were all in the same 
direction as the rest of his hope. 

In the till of his chest, in a case carefully 
wrapped, was a daguerreotype of a charmingly 
pretty girl, a niece and adopted daughter of 
Captain Duane himself. Sam had sued for the 
picture when he came away, and she had given 
it, a little jauntily—just to keep him from being 
lonesome while he was away off at the other 
side of creation, she said. So there was a great 
deal to help Sam do his best; and he had done 
it, finding at the same time that a young second 
mate has a good deal to learn, and very little 
chance to distinguish himself. 

On into the Indian Ocean went the ship, and 
then, alas! one day it feil calm. 

The Frigate Bird stopped, and idled, drifting 
now here, now there. Then a little breeze would 
come along, and she would respond to it, slipping 
ahead fora while. Then she would stop again, 
as if in the sulks, and roll, and slat her sails, 
and lean over first one side, then the other, as 
if to show herself in the glassy mirror of that 
sea. Then swinging slowly, slowly, she would 
point her jib-boom all round the compass, as if 
looking for something. 

Indeed, on the second day of the calm the 
cook told ‘‘Long Tom,’’ with deep conviction 
in his voice, ‘‘She’s suttenly come here to 
meet somebody, an’ she’s lookin’ all roun’ to see 
if anybody’s in sight. Yo’ t’ink yo’ sail dis 
ship? No, sah—she sail herself. She do what 
she min’ to. By and by she sail for yo’ again; 
now she goin’ to stay ’bout here till somebody 
she ’spec’ to see come along. Yo’ see.’’ 

**Sail O!’ called a man from aloft, who was 
mending a buntline. 

**What I tell yo?! What I tell yo’!’’ vocif- 
erated the cook. ‘“‘Oh, I know ships. I’ve 
studied ’em. Dere’s more to’em dan yo’ t’ink.’’ 

For an hour the two ships lay in sight, grad- 
ually getting somewhat nearer each other. Then 
a little wind set them more rapidly closer, till 
at last they passed within hail of each other. 
The stranger was the Viking, from Boston for 
Batavia; and the cook, having seen his theory 
prosper thus far, shook his head mysteriously, 
as he declared, ‘‘ Dese ships been togedder 
befo’.”” 

The usual salutations were passed, and the 
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longitude exchanged. 
valled a question : 

‘* Have—you—seen—the— Fury ?’’ 

And the answer came faintly back : 

‘*Ves—two—weeks—ago !’’ 

‘*She will be off the Cape by this time!’’ 
growled Captain Duane. 

The Viking gradually passed into the dim 
distance, and disappeared, while the day wore 
on with light head winds, or none at all. The 
heat was oppressive and the air close. Captain 
Duane went restlessly about from one part of 
the ship to another, in a fault-finding mood. 
Everything seemed to be going wrong. At last, 
about mid-afternoon, he went to his cabin, and 
lying down, went to sleep. It was the second 
mate’s watch on deck. 

The captain woke abruptly, to hear a roar of 
wind and furious rain. The ship was lying 
far over on one side. It was dark, but not the 
darkness of night. _He sprang up, and came 
out on deck. The wind and rain made it almost 
impossible to hear or see. Yet, even so, he took 
in the situation enough to know that his vessel 
had been caught unprepared by a terrible squall. 

There was far too much sail on her. He 
saw that the maintopgallantsail was split and 
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| In a confusion of wrath and distress, he thought 
over and over the things he might have said 
and would like to say. 

The disgrace, the disappointment, the injustice 
and tyranny of it surged through his heart. 
One thought hardly shaped itself before others 
| tumultuously crowded upon him, and the more 
they came, the worse they grew, till at last, 
in utter weariness, he lifted his head, saying 
bitterly, ‘‘I1’ve done my best, and it doesn’t seem 
to do any good. If I do my worst it may make 
a difference. ’’ 

But his own words roused him. He had 
indeed been doing his best so genuinely that 
to think, in plain terms, of doing his worst 
shocked him. And then a good angel, which 
had been kept at a distance all this time by the 
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such emphasis that John looked 





thrashing frantically in a way that would almost 
certainly break the yard. He did not, however, 
stop to think of lowering it, for worse than all, 
the topsails were shivering, and almost aback. 

He ran to the wheel and threw himself upon | 
it, oversetting the man who was 
holding it. He was just in time. 

‘*Keep her off !’’ he thundered to 
the helmsman, and started forward 
again. 

He almost ran into the second 
mate, who was running aft, shout- 
ing, ‘‘Put your helm down!’’ 

‘*Get out of the way!’’ cried the 
captain. 

By this time the other watch was 
coming to aid, but even as they 
were trying to see what the matter 
was, so sudden a change came that 
every man looked abroad to see 
what had happened. The dark- 
ness was passing like the shadow 
of a cloud, and the wind with it. 
But there, upon their lee, black, 
fearful, was a waterspout, through 
whose whirling skirt they had just 
passed. Some of their lighter gear 
was a mess of tangled wreck. Yet, 
for the most part, they had escaped. 

But Captain Duane was very 
angry. ‘They had been near a grave 
catastrophe. The tension of the last 
few days had worn on his patience, 
and he held to his first impression 
that the second mate had been neg- 
ligent. He did not know that the 
squall, with its whirling mist of air and water, 
had developed with extreme suddenness, so that 
not a moment had passed after it struck before 
he himself was on deck. He did not know that 
the topgallant halyards had fouled. He did 
know that the ship had been very near to being 
dismasted, and that the second mate had got her 
into the fix, and had done very little to get 
her out. 

The captain waited till the end of the watch ; 
then he called, ‘‘Send the second mate here !’’ 

‘*Were you asleep on your watch?’’ he said, 
as Sam came up. 

**No, sir,’”’? said Sam. ‘‘I —’’ 

‘*Hold your tongue !’’ interrupted the captain. 
**T don’t want any of your explanations. I can 
see for myself. You’d have had her masts out 
of her in a minute more. Why didn’t you let 
go your halyards? Why didn’t you keep her 
off? You—second mate of a ship! You don’t 
know enough to sail a catboat! Any more such 
fooling and I’ll put an able seaman in your 
place and take you home in the forecastle.’’ 

Sam stood before the captain with clenched 
hands, struggling to keep his mouth shut; and 
in this he succeeded. He turned when the 
captain had finished, and went to his room. 
There, with his door shut, he sat down upon 
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X. MILLINERY. 
S HE business of making and trimming 
‘ T hats, always open to women and 

: formerly confined to them, is still 
one of the most lucrative trades for girls 
who show an aptitude for it. The best oppor- 
tunities are, of course, to be found in the 
large cities, for even if a girl who has mastered 
the trade should prefer to establish herself 
eventually in the country or in a suburban | 
town, she will have to get her training in the 
city. Otherwise customers are likely to question 
her knowledge of styles, and there is no busi- 
ness in which a reputation for being well 
informed is of more value. 

In the city shops girls generally begin an 
apprenticeship at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years, and are usually required to serve six 
months without pay, except that they get an 
allowance for car fare. 

During this period they will be little more 
than errand girls, to run from one part of the | 
shop to another, and save the time and strength 
of persons whose services are of more value. 
But meanwhile they will be learning the names 
of material and where it is kept and what this 
and that is used for, and at the end of the six 








WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


J ‘coche said Mary, speaking with 


up in alarm, ‘‘John—er—did you 
have a good dinner ?”’ 


‘*Fine!’’ said John, relieved, and mage «Tot 


be Feasting of Jobn. &F 


Then Captain Duane his chest and dropped his face into his hands. | evil thoughts that were crowding round him, 


got near enough to whisper that neither faint 
heart nor one untrue to duty could hope to win 
fair lady. 

He remembered the daguerreotype in the till 
of his chest, and although he would not look at 
it then, he brought himself back to his sense of 
duty in the thought of it. So when his watch 
was called, he found it not impossible to brace 
himself for his work again, although he was 
glad it was an evening watch, with the night 
instead of the day before him. 

As for Captain Duane, perhaps he had no 
talisman against evil in his sea-chest, and having 
been unjust, he was disposed to be unjust still. 
At any rate, as the days went on, he watched 
Sam sharply with an unfair suspicion for 
further evidence of bad seamanship on his part. 
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pride and devotion that her heart almost 
failed her; but for a moment only. 

‘‘John, did you see that big black 
dog when we were out walking?’’ she 
asked. 
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| beaming at his outstretched feet. 


‘Fine!’ he repeated, beaming more than 
before, if that were possible. 
Whereupon Mary sighed,— 
not because John had had a good 
dinner, but because she was 
thinking,—and then she knit 
her forehead in a most deter- 
mined way, and remarked: 

**John!’’ 

All John’s alarm returned; 
and taking his feet off the oppo- 
site chair, -he turned toward 
Mary, saying: 

**Well, Mary? Well?’ 

‘*Now—er—did you like your 
macaroni, John ?’’. she said. 

‘‘Fine!’’ said John, patting 
himself to please his wife. 

Mary drew a few more stitches 
through her embroidery, paused, 
looked at the back of John’s 
head for a minute or two, bit 
her thread, and then, for the 
third time, exclaimed: 

**John !’’ 

**Yes?”’ said John, thinking 
he was about to be asked to 
pass judgment upon the potato 
chips and ready to say ‘‘Fine!’’ 
again. ‘‘Yes, Mary?’ 

“John, it’s no use talking 
any more about it!’’ she cried 
all in a breath. ‘‘You’ve just got to get a 
top hat!’’ 

If ever a woman looked as if she had sprung 
a mine, it was Mary; and if ever a man looked 
as if he could not believe his ears, it was John, 
as he turned his head round with a sort of under 
motion until he looked straight into Mary’s 
eyes, and then muttered: 

‘*A top hat, Mary? <A top hat?’’ 

**A top hat!’’ said Mary. 

Her eyes flashed so and her cheeks glowed 
so that John groaned in spirit ; but, nevertheless, 
Fremont was edified by the sight of John in 
his new head-gear the very next Sunday after- 
noon, and John, on his return home, was even 
yet in a state of nervous perspiration when 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott, their next-door neighbors, 
went out for their Sunday afternoon walk, 
and as for Mr. Scott, he had his top hat on, 
too. 

Seeing this, Mary ran straight into the kitchen 
and began making a lobster salad—a prime 
favorite of John’s! 

‘*Do you like it, John ?’’ asked Mary, putting 
another spoonful on his plate. 

John recrossed his feet under the table in an 
ecstasy,—his mouth too full for utterance,—and 
gave Mary a mute look so full of gratitude, 
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MODERN OCCUPATIONS 
FOR” WOMEN 


John shook his head. 

**Wouldn’t it have been awful if he had bitten 
you 1? 

John nodded his head with vigor. 

**And if he had come for you, you wouldn’t 
have had anything to hit him with, would you, 
John?” 

John shook his head in sorrow. 

‘*A dog is frightened at a stick, isn’t he, 
John ?”’ 

John nodded his head,—his mouth still far 
too full for utterance,—recrossed his feet again, 
and gave his Mary such a fond look that 
Mary had to harden her voice when she 
exclaimed : 

**John, you must carry a stick !’’ 

After John had stopped choking, he coughed 
very hard, caught his breath, 
coughed again, and cried in most 
lugubrious tones: 

**A cane, Mary? Do you mean 
a cane ?”’ 

“Yes, a cane!’’ cried Mary. 
‘*And that’s all there is to it!’’ 

Her two eyes sparkled so and 
her chin was thrown up at such 
an angle that John surrendered at 
enee, and the next morning, when 
he went ‘to work, he carried, in 
addition to his new hat, a cane. 
It seemed to be a fad that had all 
at once become the style in Fre- 
mont, for when Mr. Scott went to 
work on Tuesday morning, he car- 
ried a cane, too—but in a most 
sheepish manner ! 

Seeing this, Mary ran for the 
eook-book, and that night John sat 
down to a dinner that began with 
pea soup and ended with frozen 
custard; and afterward Mary re- 
marked : 

**John, Mr. Davenport is ill.’’ 

‘*No!l’’? exclaimed John. 
‘*What’s the matter with him ?’’ 

‘*Pneumonia,’’ said Mary, sha- 
king her head, ‘‘or at least a very 
bad cold. Mrs. Davenport was - 
telling me that he caught it by getting his feet 
cold. John, how did you like the white sauce 
to-night? Was it good?’ 

‘*Fine!’’ said John. 

Whereupon Mary promptly said: 

“*T went shopping to-day.’’ 

**Yes?’’ beamed John, clasping his hands 
over his waistcoat buttons. ‘‘Yes, Mary?’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Mary. ‘‘And, John, I bought 
you the loveliest present. Wait! I’ll fetch 
them !’’ , 
| She ran out of the room, breathless, and ran 





| back again with a pair of pearl-gray gaiters in | 


“DVMEDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 
months should begin to receive wages of three | dollars a week, according to their skill and speed. | employing milliners are sq eager to secure good 
dollars a week, and by the end of a year and| The copyists are a class of skilful makers | trimmers that they give every opportunity to an 
a half or two years should be worth five or six | who can reproduce a desired shape in any given | ambitious aspirant, and do all they can to 


dollars a week. 


material. Copying is a stage at which one 
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her hand. ‘‘Look, John!’ she cried. ‘‘Now 
you won’t catch pneumonia !’’ 

‘“*Why,’”’ cried John, aghast, ‘‘ these are 
gaiters !”’ 

**Yes,” said Mary. ‘‘Aren’t they pretty ?’’ 

‘“‘Why,’’ cried John, in a panic, ‘‘1 can’t 
wear gaiters, Mary! I can’t wear gaiters, 
you know! Why —” 

He brought his head round with that under 
movement, and looked Mary in the eye. And 
Mary’s eyes were so brimful and her cheeks so 
bright that John said no more, but wore his 
gaiters the next morning, like the dutiful hus- 
band he was. 

The morning following, when Mr. Scott went 
to work, he had gaiters on his feet, too—and 
looked as if he hated himself! 

Seeing this, Mary took down her dotted Swiss 
curtains from the sitting-room windows,— 
Mary’s sitting-room looked into Mrs. Scott’s 
parlor,—and put her best parlor curtains there 
instead; took her three steamer rugs and hung 
them out on the clothes-line; rushed through 
her housework like a cyclone, and at half past 
one,—dressed in her very best things,—Mary 
took the air, in a manner most exasperating, 
and called at the butcher’s, the baker’s and the 
grocer’ s. 

It was a banquet that John sat down to that 
night,—no less,—and after the last morsel of it 
had disappeared, he made a perfect picture of 
bliss. 

**Did you have a good dinner, John?’’ 

‘Fine!’ said John. 

“‘John,’’ said his wife, ‘‘we must have a 
gardener this year to dig our garden so that we 
|ean grow our own eggplant and cauliflowers 
and squash and things’’—three little weaknesses 


of John’s. 
““T’ll begin digging 


‘*Splendid !’’ said John. 
it in the morning.’’ 

‘*No, it’s too hard work for you. I'll get a 
man. Shall I, John?’’ 

“Oh, I can do it,’’ said John. 
exercise. ”” 

‘*No, John, it’s too hard work for you. I’ll 
get a man. Shall I, John? Look, John, I 
have the telephone book right 
open at the florist’s name. I’!l 
ring him up! Shall I, John? 
Yes, Pll ring him up right away 
and tell him to send his colored 
man round the very first thing 
in the morning.’’ 

So that next morning, before 
John left the house for his daily 
work, he looked out of the 
back windows, and saw, indeed, 
Mary’s colored man already 
busy digging the garden—under 
Mary’s personal supervision. 
Mary was showing the gardener 
where to dig, how to dig, where 
to throw the stones, and giving 
him many other lessons—all in 
such a manner and with such 
gestures that it was hard to 
tell at times whether Mary was 
giving her instructions to the 
gardener or to Mrs. Seott’s back 
windows. 

**Hello!’’ said John, coming 
home early that night. ‘‘Your 
man’s over in Mrs. Seott’s 
garden, working overtime.’’ 

“‘No,”’ said Mary. 
their man. They had to go 
and hire a man this afternoon. 
| Hurry up, John; dinner is just ready!’’ she 
eried, excitedly. ‘‘And I’ve got such a dinner 
for you!’’ 

A dinner? It was a feast! Tomato soup, 
shad roe, fried chicken, loin of veal, potato 
chips, macaroni with cheese, spinach and egg, 
gooseberry jelly, charlotte russe and coffee. And 
after it all, Mary cried: 

**John, I am going to give a party!’’ 

If there was one thing John hated, it was a 
party. 

‘*A musicale!’ eried Mary. 

Now if there was one kind of a party that 
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a skilful trade; it is an art, and hence is 
not to be acquired by all, no matter how 
zealously it is sought. . 

There is, however, this comfort for the 
girl who hopes that she has the gift: all 


**T need the 








develop latent genius. 


The first real work that a young milliner | arrives naturally, by showing a capacity to do| Of late there have been many schools of milli- 


does is in lining hats, making frames and bands. | 
Good sewing counts here, and if the girl has | 


the work. 
Last of all come the trimmers, the artists of 


| nery established in the large cities, and no doubt 
Some of them, if not all, give honest and intel- 


acquired some facility with her needle before | the business, the girls whose deft fingers seem | ligent instruction for the tuition fee which is 
she entered the shop, it will be to her advantage. | to their less accomplished sisters to be endowed exacted. But it is only fair to the young girls 
Education counts, too, not so much in a spe- | with magic, and whose salaries are the envy | who desire to make millinery their business to 


cific as in a general sense. Nearly all employing | 
milliners say that the girls who come to them 
with a good common-school education display | 


work, and so advance more rapidly. 
By and by the girl who has been lining hats | 


and the ambition of every liner and maker. 
The payment for this work is, indeed, gener- 


| say to them that the employing milliners; as a 
rule, have so little faith in these schools that 


4 ous. In all the large cities good trimmers receive | a diploma from one of them counts for nothing. 
more sense and more intelligence about their | eighteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty dollars a Many employers, indeed, will take a wholly 


week, and in New York sometimes forty and 
fifty. It is the trimmers, too, who most often 


| inexperienced girl in preference. 
| The Women’s Educational and Industrial 


will be given one to make; that is, she will are chosen for such pleasant perquisites as trips | Unions, having discovered this, are endeavoring 
sew the braid on the frame and leave the | to other cities, where famous milliners have | to meet the objections of employers by estab- 
hat ready for the trimmer. If she does it well | ‘‘ openings’? twice a year. Sometimes, too, | lishing classes in which the instruction conforms 
she will soon find herself advanced to the they are selected to go abroad as buyers of | to trade conditions ; and some unions have even 
| established millinery shops for the sale of their 
| product. 


makers’ bench, and her wages somewhat in- 


| creased. Makers receive from six to twelve 


materials for the houses which employ them. 
But successful trimming is much more than 
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John hated worse than another it was a 
musicale. 

‘“‘And I’m going to teach you to play a 
banjo!’ concluded Mary. 

Ah, and in vain were John’s sighs and lamen- 
tations, his plaintive exclamations and _ his 
reproachful looks! Mary’s mouth was set; 
Mary’s will was adamant, and when John left 
the house the next morning, with his hat, his 
stick and his gaiters,—while Mary was giving 
her colored man still further instructions,—he 
had a little bit of white thread tied to his ring 
as a reminder not to forget the banjo. 

Toward noon that day Mary was walking 


from the garden into her kitchen—to study the | 


cook-book—when a strange thing happened. 
Mrs. Scott came out on her back piazza and 
said: 

‘Mrs. Parr!’? Parr was John’s other name. 

Mary looked to the right of her, and Mary 
looked to the left of her, and in front of her, 
and behind her, until finally her eyes conde- 
scended to dwell upon Mrs. Scott. 

‘‘Mrs. Parr,” said Mrs. Scott, ‘‘I want you 
to understand distinctly, distinctly, please, that 
when I said last week that there was very little 
style in Fremont, 1 never for one moment 
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meant to include you in that statement. And 
won’t you come over and have lunch with 
me?’? 

**Mrs. Scott,’’ said Mary, ‘‘I will.’’ 

She did, too, and stayed so late that afternoon 
that she had not been back in her own house 
long before John came, saying mournfully: 

“I’ve got the banjo.’’ 

**John,’’ said Mary, ‘‘I’ve changed my mind, 
and we just won’t give that musicale.’’ 

John gave a great sigh of relief. 

**And, John,” continued Mary, ‘‘if you really 
don’t like to wear that hat and —’’ 

John gave another great sigh of relief. 

“And you might pay off the man, John. 
He’s finished. ’’ 

Ten minutes later a colored gentleman walked 
toward the purlieus of Fremont, full of a con- 
suming dignity, attired in silk hat and gaiters 
and carrying in one hand a cane and in the 
other a banjo. 

And as for John, he strode toward the dining- 
room with his mind dwelling on his late feasts, 
and cried : 

‘*Well, Mary, and what have you got for 
dinner to-night ?’’ 

‘*Hash,’’ said Mary. 
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TEACHING APACH 


(SiiwayiE hear a great deal-of the Indians as a 
A W vanishing race. In one sense this is a 

. correct description. By slow but sure 
stages the Indians whom Cooper idealized and 
Catlin painted are passing from view, and the 
great nations whom the early explorers of our 
country discovered occupying their original 
hunting-grounds are breaking up. 

But the vanishing race and the dismembered 
nations are still numerous enough to make a 
pretty fair showing for themselves. The several 
groups of Dakotas or Sioux, for example, num- 
ber in round terms thirty thousand and the 
Chippewas twenty thousand. They are settled 
in what used to be known as the Northwest— 
that is, the region tributary to the Great Lakes 
and the upper Mississippi. In the Southwest 
the Navajos outnumber all other groups of a 
single name. More than twenty thousand live 
on a reservation nearly twice as large as the 
State of Massachusetts, or about one-third the 
size of New York. 

The conservatism of the Indian, his disposi- 
tion to hold fast to the habits of his ancestors 
and his mistrust of the new civilization thrust 
upon him by the white man are what have 
kept him so long a separate entity in the great 
body of our population in spite of his being a 
native here, while the immigrants pouring in 
from a score of foreign 
countries are promptly 
absorbed, and in the 
course of a generation 
become indistinguish- 
able from their neigh- 
bors. Even in the 
occupations from 
which they draw a 
livelihood the Indians 
cling clannishly to 
those in which their 
respective tribes have 
grown up. Thus the 
Sioux are largely cat- 
tle-raisers, the Chippe- 
was woodsmen, the 
Navajos shepherds. 
This division of indus- 
try has come about 
through the circum- 
stance that in assign- 
ing to them their 
dwelling-places the 
government gave to the 
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than the Sioux, with populations ranging from 
five thousand down. Most of the Sioux and 
Chippewas, owing to the more rapid white 
settlement of their part of the country, have 
adopted Caucasian ways in such particulars as 
costume and dwellings. 

There is usually a strong suggestion, however, 
|even in their citizen’s dress, of the ancestral 
| taste for the picturesque. Such outcroppings as 
sombreros with beaded bands, neck-chains, ear- 
rings, brilliant kerchiefs, braided hair or dec- 
orated moccasins remind the observer that here 
are Indians still. 


Bargaining with the Government. 


board cottages, but the chances are that 


householders resort when they wish really to 
enjoy themselves, as white persons who love 
the open air seek a piazza. 

The Sioux and Chippewas are among the 
Northern tribes who have shown most shrewd- 
ness in driving their bargains with the gov- 
ernment. For every foot of land they have 
surrendered they have received a price which, 
if not actually very 
generous as measured 
by land values in more 
highly developed cen- 
ters of population, has 
not been so niggardly 
as many suppose. 

In most cases the 
agreements with the 
Sioux for the sale of 
their lands have pro- 
vided either for depos- 
iting the purchase price 
in the United States 
Treasury and paying 
the Indians the annual 
interest on it, or for the 
appropriation by Con- 
gress every year of a 
sum, to be distributed 
among the members of 
the tribe, which should 
be the equivalent of the 
annual interest on an 
invested fund of such- 








Sioux a grassy prairie, 
to the Chippewas a 
reat area of forest, and 


INDIAN WOMAN WEAVING A BLANKET. 


or-such an amount. 
The effect of this has 
been to insure to them 


S HEIR homes bear similar testimony. 
T These may be log cabins, or even clap- | 

somewhere about the premises will be found a | 

canvas teepee or a brush wickiup to which the | 
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as far as practicable to their old style of dress | contractors on the Santa Fé line tell me that 


| and their old manner of living. Lithe of figure, 
handsome of face, magnificent horsemen, bright, 


to the hearts of all who know them. 


agriculture, and I am by 
no means sure that they 
cannot teach us a thing 
or two about wresting a 
scanty living out of their 
alkaline clay and sand. 
They have turned some- 
| thing of the same stubborn 
front toward all endeav- 
ors to teach them how to 
improve their breed of 
sheep, but I hope that later 
we shall win them to a 
better understanding of 
this subject. It isa highly 
important one for them, 
since no small part of the 
money they are able to earn 
by their own efforts comes 
from the sale of the blan- 
kets which they weave 
from their wool. 

They are also clever 
silversmiths. With two or 
three simple instruments 
for beating and graving 
metal into ornamental forms, they produce 
results of rare beauty. 

Here their racial conservatism shows itself in 
their choice of material and their mode of 
measuring values. Some years ago I ordered a 
number of trinkets of them, and I found that 
the only silver they would use for making these 
was United States standard dollars. Mexican 
dollars, which actually contained more silver 
than ours, but passed for fifty cents, they could 
not be induced to touch. Every dollar must 
| have on one side the head of Liberty and on 
| the other the American eagle, or they would 
have nothing to do with it. 

Their manner of fixing prices for their work 
was equally characteristic. Having consumed 
a certain number of silver dollars as raw 
material in making an article, they added an 
equal number for the labor they had put into it. 
Thus, if they used two silver dollars in making 
a belt buckle, they would charge four dollars 
for the buckle when finished. 

To no purpose I reasoned with them that 
this was not a proper measure of their time 
and skill—that upon one object of large size 
but simple design they might.expend the silver 
of three dollars, but only one dollar’s warth of 
time, whereas in the next instance they might 
precisely reverse these proportions; they were 
content with their way of doing business, and 
that settled it. 

In comparing the government’s experience 
with the three tribes I have here mentioned, I 
am impressed with its confirmation of the good 
old proverb that ‘‘Heaven helps him who helps 
himself.’’ 

These tribes represent three kinds of treatment 
| dealt out to the red men in our country. The 
| Sioux have had a great area of territory divided 
| among them, and have received every year a 
| certain amount of money or subsistence supplies 
| from the government. Yet the greater part of 
| the ancient ‘‘claims’’ laid before Congress year 
| after year come from the Sioux country, whence 
come also most of the complaints about matters 
}on which the government and the Indians 
| disagree. 

The Chippewas own rich wooded lands, and 
| the government aims to get for their timber as 
good prices as the market will afford. Never- 
theless, the handling of these interests keeps 
everybody concerned in turmoil, with accusa- 
| tions and recriminations flying vigorously back 
and forth. 

The Navajos, on the other hand, have learned 
that thrice blessed is he who has nothing, for 








of a desert too forbidding to tempt white cupid- 


believes the booty would be worth the trouble of 
robbing them. The government has done little or 
nothing for them beyond maintaining an agency 
|and a few schools, and they have enjoyed no 
| income from invested funds. Having no prairie 
| for pasture, they are not cowboys; having no 
timber, they cannot become woodsmen. 





| The Uncomplaining Navajos. 

| WIMZIET the years come and go with rarely 
| T a complaint from the Navajos. With 
neither present wealth nor future pros- 
| pects to distract their thoughts from the simple 


to the Navajos a desert on which animals less | asmall regular income, whether they worked | life and the serious duty of making a living, they 


voracious than sheep find it hard to subsist. 

The Sioux and Chippewas at one time occu- 
pied large areas of virgin land, which, as the 
white people pushed into the Northwest, were 
split up into separate tracts with a greatly 
diminished total acreage. “Thus the Sioux now 
have a half-dozen reservations, varying in size 
from more than three million acres down to less 
than three hundred thousand. The populations 
of these reservations differ proportionally, the 
largest being nearly seven thousand Indians on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

The Chippewas hold smaller reservations 


for their living or not. 
| To these great Northern tribes the Navajos 
| present a characteristic contrast. They were 
allowed no range of choice as to where they 
should settle; they had to take what the govern- 
ment gave them and make the best of it. Their 
remoteness from any of the denser white settle- 
ments and the slow and uneven development of 
the country round them have kept them from 
much, if any, contact with civilization, so that 
they are to-day about as primitive as any tribe 
in the United States. 

They are Indian through and through, clinging 





| are getting along pretty well, all things con- 
| sidered. At any rate, they seem happy and 
| contented. Their wants are few, and what 
| they can raise on their little patches of tilled 
| land or earn by selling their blankets and silver- 
| ware is supplemented, among those who need 
| more, by an occasional turn at manual labor off 
| the reservation. 

| ‘The white farmers within reach would rather 
| have them for help in the field than anybody 
else. The young men are in great demand as 
| pliers of the pick and shovel wherever there is 
any railroad-building in the neighborhood. The 
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from him can nothing be taken away. Denizens | 


ity, they have escaped pillage because nobody | 


they have no better employés for industry, 
honesty, cheerfulness, and a disposition to render 


responsive, cheerful fellows, they win their way | a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


They have not yet learned the meaning of a 


They object, for the most part, to experi-| strike. As long as they are decently treated 
menting with our methods in their crude | they are perfectly willing to keep at their tasks - 


and they are 
among themselves, and 
never interfere with their 
fellow laborers of othet 
races. In more than one 
respect they could be imi 
tated with advantage by 
people who have enjoyed 
the benefits of a higher 
civilization. 

The same traits which 
manifest themselves in this 
readiness to take what 
comes are conspicuous also 
in their attitude toward 
charity. In 1895, when a 
disastrous winter had 
stripped them of nearly 
everything on which they 
had depended for subsist- 
ence, when their crops had 
failed and their sheep had 
perished by hundreds in 
the heavy snows, so that 
they were driven to kill- 
ing their ponies for food, 
Congress undertook to give them some help. A 
paragraph was inserted in the Indian appropri- 
ation bill, authorizing the expenditure of twenty 
thousand dollars for feeding the needy on the 
reservation. 

While this was under consideration, the news 
of it reached the Navajo country. In the midst of 
the discussion I received a message from two 
of the old chiefs, begging me to use all my 
influence to prevent the passage of this law. 


peaceful 


A Remarkable Request. 


& HE reason given was striking: they 
' feared the effect of such a gratuity 
: upon their young men. They did not 


wish the rising generation of their tribe to be 
spoiled by being fed on government rations ! 

If such a protest should come from a white 
community threatened with famine we should 
call it an exhibition of sturdy character, and 
feel a thrill of pride at having such men for 
fellow citizens. Coming from Indians, it passed 
almost unnoticed; but it made an impression 
on me which will never be effaced, and I have 
always felt that, although the Navajos may 
not be counted among the ‘‘progressive’’ mem- 
bers of their race according to our artificial 
standards, they have proved their right to be 
considered good Americans. One day the de- 
scendants of such fine fellows will be heard 
from—unless by mistaken kindness, or the 
opposite extreme, we ruin them in the mean- 
time. 

Kinsmen of the Navajos are the Apaches, a 
tribe once the terror of the Southwest. When 
I first made their acquaintance I was warned 
that they must not be trusted—that they were 
the most treacherous element in the Indian 
race, utterly irredeemable, and ready, as one 
of my advisers assured me, to cut my throat 
for a bandanna handkerchief or a gilt gew- 
gaw. 

I shall not quarrel with the good faith of this 
informant; he had absorbed his ideas from the 
current gossip of the frontiersmen who had 
pushed their way into the Apache country in 
years gone by. But the Apache of to-day 
shows the folly of such a sweeping judgment. 
Wherever he has been firmly but kindly handled, 
he has proved anything but intractable. He is 
a natural farmer, if you will give him a place 
where he can farm and teach him how. 

Many of my older readers will recall the raid 
of Geronimo some twenty years ago, when his 
long trail through Arizona was marked by the 
blood of women and children, and his name 
daily headed columns of sensational narrative 
in the newspapers. A body of United States 
troops, after a tortuous pursuit through the 
wildest of wild country, finally caught up with 
the marauding party and captured it. 

The prisoners were hurried off to a place of 
confinement in the far South, where, although 
saved from the violence of avengers, they suf- 
fered greatly from the enervating climate, many 
of them falling ill and dying. Then they were 
removed to what is now Oklahoma, and kept 
under military guard at Fort Sill. 

To the benevolent mind of the army officer 
who had charge of them it occurred that, after 
all, these Indians were human beings like 
himself, that they would be happier and better 


|for having something to do, and that possibly 


they were not quite so incorrigible as repre- 
sented. So he caused a small tract of land to 
be set apart for them. 

On this he showed them how to build simple 
cottages. He instructed them in breaking the 
soil and planting vegetables, and procured for 
them the implements with which to cut and 
cure the prairie grass; and in a little while 
they were selling hay to the fort for the cavalry 
horses, and melons and other table delicacies to 
the officers and men. 

They needed wells, so he bought the neces- 
sary tools and set his prisoners to work; and 




















before long they were going into the neighboring | 
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much to commend. 
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For these Indians the still technically wards of the nation, taking | adorned a shelf in the corner, and her Lafayette 


settlements in gangs, under guard, and drilling | government has done and is doing substantially | care of themselves about as well as thousands | plates were much in evidence on the mantel. 


wells for hire. 

In short, the very party of Indians who in | 
1886 were mentioned every where with a shudder, 
by 1906 had become a model colony, well be- | 
haved, producers in place of mere consumers, a | 
useful factor in the community where they live | 
instead of so many cumberers of the ground. 

What these Apaches have done, other Apaches 
are quite as capable of doing if they could 
receive the same judicious treatment. Of course 
it is a harder proposition to deal with Indians 
who are comparatively free than with. those 
who, as prisoners of war, are always under 
strong physical control, and can be directed 
even against their will. 


The Misfortune of Too Much Aid. 
E HE Apaches as a tribe are broken up into 
‘ several groups, like those of the Sioux, 

: but numerically smaller. The largest 
group is gathered about the San Carlos Agency | 
in Arizona, where there are more than three | 
thousand. From this the numbers dwindle down | 
to about one hundred and sixty, who occupy a 
part of the old Kiowa reservation close to Fort 
Sill. 

These free Apaches are making slow progress 
as compared with their neighbors at the fort. 
They are illustrating afresh the principle to 
which I have already referred—the positive 
misfortune of having too much care taken of 
them by the government. 

Every free Apache on the Kiowa reserve owns 
a farm of one hundred and sixty acres, and 
in addition receives an occasional payment of 
money from the government. Here and there 
one is struggling along and doing something 
with his land; but many others have 
fallen into the way of leasing to white 
tenants whenever they can find an 
excuse for doing so, or making some 
other arrangement which will insure 
them an income without too much indi- 
vidual effort. 

While thus engaged in comparison I 
must not overlook the history of another 
tribe of Indians whose name was, but 
a generation or so ago, spoken with 
bated breath because of the record of 
atrocities associated with it, yet for 
whom the interval has borne note- 
worthy fruit. 

The story of Captain Jack, the 
irreconcilable Modoe leader, is still 
told from time to time in print, 
much in the same spirit in which 
the historical writers now and then 
revive bloody memories of Caligula 
and Nero. To-day a visit to the 
remote Klamath Reservation in 
Oregon, where a remnant of the \ 
Modoc tribe, once as savage as 
any, has for several years made 
its home, is a revelation. Neat 
houses, well-built and sensibly equipped, are 
found on every side, the handiwork of young 
men trained to simple carpentry in the govern- 
ment schools. 

Farms that would do credit to many a white 
man are here. In the pine forests we come 
upon huge trees felled by the Indians, and 
in the sawmill at the agency may be seen 
red men dragging in the logs and turning 
them into lumber as skilfully as whites could 
do it. Most of the heavy freighting through 
that region is done either by Indians or with 
Indian help. 

These people have learned something else, 
withal. When I was entering the reservation 
last summer I met one of the freight caravans 
coming out, the big, strong horses wearing bells 
on their harness, which tinkled musically as 
they came. 

Recognizing me, the manager of the outfit, 
a brawny, splendid - looking Indian of full 
blood, stopped his team and came forward with 


a greeting. 
S 

: my own manners as to offer him my 

: hand still covered with its gauntlet. 
But there was no such thoughtlessness on 
his part. With an absence of self-conscious- 
ness that would have done credit to a Chester- 
field, he had his head bared and his hand 
ungloved in an instant to bid me a cordial 
welcome. 

One Indian whom I met on that reservation, 
also a full-blood, who began life as a penniless 
bound-boy, is worth now probably sixty thou- 
sand dollars, all of which has been earned 
by his own industry and native shrewdness, 
although he does not know one letter of the 
alphabet from another. He is the local ‘‘cattle 
king,’’ as they call a successful stock-rancher 
in the West. 

At a reception which was once given in my 
honor at the Klamath Boarding-School, I saw 
the Indian boys choose their girl partners for | 
the dance and lead them out with deportment 
enough to satisfy Mr. Turveydrop’s highest 
ideal. 





A Modoc Gentleman. 
AM sorry to say that I so far forgot 





nothing; yet they are to all intents, although | of their accidental trustees. 
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a year with Milly Travis, you may 


own individual ideas, even though she knew 


xy N° that Aunt Hettie has gone to spend | at all, it ought to be furnished according to her 


have a den at last, Dolly,’’ said Mrs. 
Deane. ‘‘Her old room has the southeastern 
exposure and an open fireplace, and we can 
move her belongings across into that west room. ’’ 
‘* Mother! ’? exclaimed Dolly, rapturously. 
‘“The very best room up-stairs? Why, I would 
be perfectly satisfied with the attic!’ 
‘*No need for you to be,”’ replied Mrs. Deane. 
‘*The rest of us are all wedded to our own cham- 
bers, and there will really be no reason why you 















HER FRIENDS. 


should not make use of Aunt Hettie’s room. 
will dismantle it to-morrow, and you may plan 
your furnishings. You will want your own 
old sleepy hollow chair that you studied through 
school in, and we can spare you the smaller 
library table —’’ 

**You don’t say, Dolly,’’ cried a clear young 
voice at the doorway, ‘‘that you are really 
going to have a studio at last?’’ 

‘*That is just what I am!’’ said Dolly, hap- 
pily, to the tall young cousin who stood there, 
evidently having heard all that had gone before. 

**Yes, Dolly shall have a place of her own,’’ 
said Mrs. Deane. ‘‘She has been wishing for 
one, and she really cannot do herself justice 
trying to draw down-stairs, with this large 
family buzzing round her.’’ 

‘*How lovely!’’ exclaimed Jane Hale. 
**Won’t it be fun to fix it up? Of course you 
want me to help you plan, Dolly. You know 
my reputation for getting effect in decoration.’’ 

Yes, Dolly knew that quite well, but she 
knew another thing or two besides, so her assent 
was not altogether so enthusiastic as it might 
have been, although this fact was overlooked in 
the spirited conversation which immediately 
ensued. 

‘*We cannot afford to give Dolly carte 
blanche, Jane,’’ remarked Mrs. Deane. ‘But 
of course we can help.’’ 

‘*And she has the check she sold that maga- 
zine cover for,’’ said Jane. 

‘*T have very little of it to spend,’’ interposed 
Dolly. ‘‘If I’m ever to go abroad to study I 
must make my way, and nearly all of that 
money must go into the bank as a nest-egg.’’ 

“‘T should use as much of it as I wished for 
fixing up the den,” remarked Jane Hale, posi- 
tively. ‘*There is no calculating the inspiration 
of beautiful surroundings, and it would be very 
short-sighted policy in you to be putting this 
little bit away when by using it you might 
conceive half a dozen fine ideas that will bring 
you ten times as much, once you have put them 
on paper.’’ 

Dolly did not commit herself, but as Jane 
talked on of art draperies, of color and scheme 
in decoration, her enthusiasm kindled in spite 
of herself. Jane did have good taste, there 
was no denying that. Of course, if she had 





SHE RESUMED ACKNOWLEDG- 
ING THE COMPLIMENTS AND 
CONGRATULATIONS OF 
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that when morning came she would have to go 
shopping with Jane. 

**But I don’t like Old Mission things,’’ she 
protested, at the first stop among the furniture- 
stores. ‘*They look clumsy to me; and even if 
I liked them, I have no use for a table and 
Morris-chair. Mother has given me my old 
sleepy hollow and the small library table. ”’ 

‘Dolly! Don’t let anybody hear you say 
you don’t like Old Mission! As for that small 
table, its legs are absolutely 
incorrect ; and surely you will 
not spoil your den by using 
that stuffy old chair ?’’ 

‘*The table looks all right 
to me, and I will have my 
chair,”’ insisted Dolly, stub- 
bornly; but her eyes were 
shadowed, and she felt herself 
entirely unequal to a pro- 
tracted struggle against Jane’s 
executive ability. 

*‘Oh, of course it is to be 
your room,’’ said Jane, a little 
coldly. ‘‘I only wish to help 
you get the best effect for your 
money. Have the chair, by 
all means, if you want it, but 
where will your guests esit 
when you have company? 
That old table is very shabby. 
Hadn’t you better just buy 
one or two pieces—the table 
and two or three chairs ?’’ 

Dolly sighed and _ suc- 
cumbed ; but as she did so she 
bade farewell to certain cozy 
dreams of her girl friends en- 
camped on the floor round the 
open fire, or on cushions before 
the broad window. She men- 
tally resolved that she would 
not be guilty of another weak- 
ness, and that hangings and 
pictures should be according to 
her own heart, as should also 
be the two or three rugs. 

Jane lingered in the furni- 
ture-store a little longer, in 
learned conversation with the 
salesman about the various 
styles and finishes of his wares, until Dolly 
pulled her away to the picture-store. 

‘*Now, Dolly,” she said, ‘‘we must be very 
careful about what goes on your walls. The 
paper that is there is very good as it is, but if 
I were you I would fight shy of the family 
photograph, and I would not use the two old 
prints that Aunt Hettie left. There now! 
These engravings are just the thing! They 
will go so well with the Mission furniture. 
Doesn’t this one of the boulders suggest still- 
nesses and solitudes, and that of the poppy-fields 
make you think of monasteries ?’’ 

She turned to the dealer with an inquiry for 
reproductions that showed her technical ac- 
quaintance with things pictorial, and then the 
two of them chatted for an hour and a half, 
while poor Dolly stood first on one foot and 
then on the other, and no customer came to 
relieve her from the exercise of her talents as a 
listener. 

When they went to the rug-store Dolly was 
the possessor of seven engravings of sea and 
sky and plain, although her soul was longing 
for faces—those heroic ones in the Holy Grail, 
and the dainty, piquant ones of the girls of 
modern masters. Also her engravings were all 
black and white, and she had wanted color. 

The curtains bought were Oriental Madras, 
in big, ugly designs, and the rugs were first 
cousins to the curtains ; but peace was preserved 
behind Dolly’s troubled eyes and silent lips. 
As the two girls drank chocolate together after 
their shopping tour, Jane was delighted and 
enthusiastic. 

‘*What a lucky girl you are, Dorothy Deane,’’ 
she remarked, as they-settled themselves in the 
homeward car, ‘“‘to have that lovely den all to 
yourself, and it will be in such fine taste, too! 
I never selected things that went together as 
well.’’ 

“*A big slice of my money is gone, though,’’ 
replied Dolly. 

‘*Well, if I could get such a price as that for 
just one simple little magazine cover, I wouldn’t 





| grudge spending all of it to make myself a 


beautiful environment. You will make ever so 
much more by it.’” 

Jane was very active for a few days, and 
when that first little studio reception Dolly had 


And all this spectacle of comfort, progress, | the planning of the room it would be prettier; | dreamed about was held.in the southeast cham- 
good conduct and courtesy is another triumph | but when Dolly went to bed that night her last | ber, the tall, capable cousin presided graciously. 


of the ‘‘let alone’’ policy in which I find so/ thought was that if she were to have a studio | 


Jane’s own private collection of teapots 


| A fire set of old brass enhanced the beauty of 
| the open hearth, and reflected glory upon Jane, 
who had picked them up for a song one summer 
in North Carolina. 

A few drops of lavender in a bow] of scalding 
water filled the room with a delicious odor. It 
was Jane’s idea. She had made the cakes and 
chocolates from receipts of her own that were 
just a little better than any one else’s, and 
Dolly felt herself just as much an accessory to 
her cousin as was the gauze butterfly in that 
young lady’s brown tresses. 

“*T guess it must be good for my disposition 
to play second fiddle,’’ said Dolly to herself. 
**T didn’t know I was so mean and selfish 
before.’”? And then she resumed acknowledging 
the compliments and congratulations of her 
friends with what grace she could command. 
‘It is all Jane—and it is Jane’s idea.’”’ She 
had to repeat the phrase so many times that 
she knew she would be saying it in her sleep 
that night. 

‘*And how fortunate you are to have Jane 
here to do it for you!’’ remarked one friend 
after another. 

In a few days Jane and her brasses and her 
teapots moved on for a protracted visit to another 
of the relatives, and Dolly was ashamed that 
she felt no sorrow at parting. 

‘*Now I can begin to enjoy my den,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It really is in better taste than if I had 
had my way, with blossomy curtains and velvet 
rugs, but I couldn’t help thinking the other 
things pretty.’’ 

She drew forth her portfolio and began to 
work on a sketch, but it did not seem to ‘‘go,’’ 
and she was glad to be interrupted by the party 
of girls which came like a whirlwind up the 
stairs and stormed her closed door. 

They chatted together a little while, but all 
were conscious of a difference from former visits. 

“Where is your mother, Dolly?’’ asked one 
of the girls. ‘‘I miss her up here. I tell mama 
sometimes that Mrs. Deane is the youngest and 
merriest girl I am acquainted with.’’ 

‘‘Let’s go down-stuirs to her,’’ said Dolly, 
willingly. ‘‘ You see, mother’s fingers are 
never idle, and all the darning things and her 
knitting-basket are down in the sitting-room. 
She doesn’t like to move them from their old 
places, and she prefers sitting in her own 
corner.”’ 

This was the first of many similar occur- 
rences. The girls would come, admire the “‘den,”’ 
exclaim over Dolly’s sketches, and then all 
would adjourn down-stairs, where Mrs. Deane, 
cheery and busy, would enter into their pleas- 
ure as joyously as in the days before Dolly’s 
seclusion. 

**It is a perfect failure,’’ said Dolly to her- 
self, as she went a little wearily back to the 
den, after bidding good-by to a party of young 
friends who had been having a hilarious time 
in the family sitting-room. ‘‘I can’t ask 
mother to come up here, and we all feel as if 
we were shutting her out if we stay here without 
her, when she has made fun for us ever since 
we can remember. I shall use it simply to 
work in, and I’1l tell mother not to send another 
girl up here—though it is a pity for Jane’s 
taste to be all wasted on me, when I would 
really have different things. It ought to be a 
fine place to work—so quiet and bright. I will 
get about my new cover in earnest now.’’ 

She drew forth the half-finished sketch. It 
was a lovely thing, all springlike and full of 
the dainty colers the girl delighted in. She 
gave it a few touches, and then pushed it back. 

“*T don’t see why, with that background such 
a perfect success, I can’t hit upon the figure I 
want. I haven’t progressed a bit since I did 
this much, before we fixed up this room! I’ve 
caught the exact way the wistarias turn and 
twist their old brown stems, and those purple 
flowers look like life—so do the few yellow- 
green leaves. Jane said it needed a Japanese 
girl, and offered to pose in costume; but I 
didn’t want Jane, and I don’t seem to care for 
any sort of a girl there. If somebody picks up 
the magazine and sees wistarias at the top and 
sides, they’re sure to look for a Japanese lady. 
I want something unexpected. ’’ 

She sighed and locked it away again, her 
darling sketch—one more ambitious than any 
she had tried before, and one which had pleased 
her as far as it had gone. The wistarias let 
a glow of golden spring sunshine sift down 
through their few velvety leaves, and there was 
a hint of blue sky and fleecy clouds, but the 
central figure would not come to her. 

Winter was drawing on swiftly, and if she 
were to prepare that cover for an early spring 
magazine it must be ready to be offered very 
soon. But after a few futile strokes she put 
by her materials, and shutting her door with a 
bang, went back to the laughter and chat of 
the sitting-room. 

It was a holiday, and her father was at 
home, as were also several other members of 
the family. 

**Not at work, Dolly ?’’ asked her mother. 

**Not in the humor,’’ she replied, ‘‘when you 
people are having such a good time down here.’’ 
Dolly leaned back in her chair, and sat silent, 
as the others chatted and laughed. ‘‘I will not 
once think again of those contrary drawings 
up-stairs,’’ she told herself. 

Maybe an hour passed before she broke her 
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resolution. ‘Then her father’s deep laugh behind 
her made her turn. He was standing just 
beneath the casement window, and a radiance 
of yellow light bathed him, tingeing his white 
hair and falling in splotches on his shoulders. | 
He was laughing down at the grandchild of | 
the family, who was holding up a struggling 
kitten for his admiration. 

‘*My picture!’’ gasped Dolly to herself; and 
she flew back to her den, to rummage feverishly | 
in her portfolio for one of her many sketches of 
her father. Why was it that she never before 
had realized that blossoms and spring-time and 
radiance did not belong exclusively to pretty 
girls? Why had she never before realized the 
beauty of the calm of an old face, glorified by 
the kindest eyes and by its crown of whitening 
hair? 

*‘Oh, this is perfectly wooden!’’ she ex- 
claimed in despair, a few minutes later; and 
then she gathered up her things and went back 
to the sitting-room. 

‘‘Just a little study of father again,’’ she 
explained to the surprised family; and no 
further observations were made when she settled 
into her old sketching-place and set to work. | 
Dolly’s working moods were respected. 

Ah, this was what she had needed! The | 
old sketch of her father was correct, but she 
needed to be near him—to feel his life, to hear 
his voice, in order to get spirit into her work. 
She laughed happily as she laid aside her 
brushes when the light had grown too dim for 
her to work; and under the evening lamp she 
tried some of the little pen-and-ink sketches. 
They went well, too, and she was not disturbed | 
at all by the conversation and laughter, even | 
though she often paused to take part or to show 
some especially happy stroke. 

‘Dear, dear!’’ she sighed, when she went 
to bed that night. ‘‘How they will laugh at 
me when they find out that I can’t work in 
my den or do anything else there, except feel 
like a horrid pig. Such a dreadful failure as it 
is!’ 

“Dolly! Dolly !’?? came her mother’s voice 
in the gray of the next morning. ‘* Your father 
had neglected to give me a letter he has been 
carrying round for me. It is from Aunt Hettie. 
She is worn out with the noise of Milly’s 
children, and is coming back. She is on her 
way now, and I’ve got to meet her at Perry | 
Junction. I’d send one of the boys, but she 
wrote for me, and if I don’t go you know how 
slighted she will feel. We shall be back to 
supper, but you must try to make the west 
chamber as comfortable and nice for her as 
you can.”’ 

“I'll have to move my den,”’ said Dolly, 
instantly. 

‘*Not at all, my dear. The west chamber is 
very nice indeed, and you must have the very 
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tor have to have him move my work-table 


up to the den while the others are at work in| 


the daytime, and then have it brought down at 
| night.”’ 
‘*Well, the mountain has come to Mahomet,’’ 
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et N the Rancho del Norte, in 
ae southern California, there 

was employed a cowboy 
named Dan Millar, who very skil- 
fully imitated the calls of animals. 
With his own kind he was not at 
all communicative. Some said he 
was of a quiet turn; others that 
he preferred to converse with his four-legged 
friends of the range; many maintained that he 
|had formed the habit of silence through his 
| unwillingness or inability to interrupt the elo- 
| quence of his voluble ‘‘side partner. ’’ 

The talkative partner told me this story, 
| which was corroborated by several other va- 
queros of the vicinity. 

Millar was riding after cattle among some 
barren granite foot-hills twenty miles from the 
home ranch when his treacherous bronco, taking 
advantage of him on a steep descent into a 
gully, began bucking, and after a few jumps, 
succeeded in unseating his rider. Millar fell 
sprawling at the bottom of the wash, and as he 
struck the ground his revolver was discharged, 
and sent a bullet through the calf of his leg. 

Many broncos have a way of settling into a 
comfortable posture and demurely eying an 
unseated rider, but this one continued his fan- 
tastic buck-jumps until he disappeared down 
the ravine. 

Millar had at one time worked in a hospital, 
and knew exactly how to apply a tourniquet 
and rough bandage that stopped his bleeding. 
This accomplished, he dragged himself to the 
shade of a bush, and lay, faint and sick, won- 





| dering if there was any way out of his predica- 


ment. 
As he reviewed the situation, it seemed to him 
that there was little or no chance of escaping. 


through more than three or four of those glaring 
August days. The possibility that any one 
would happen upon him within this time was 
very slight, as the arid foot-hill waste which 
stretched away for miles on every side was but 


year. Inaddition to this ominous com- 
bination of circumstances was the fact 
that his mustang had recently been 
driven from a distant range, and would 





best facilities we can give you for getting ahead 
with your work. Aunt Hettie won’t mind, 


when it is explained to her. Can you fix up | 


999 


her room, do you think? 
“Sure! ps Dolly had learned the slangy word 


from her small bruther, and said it with a full | 


undertone of joy as she kissed her mother 
good-by. 

“Well, if it is quiet that Aunt Hettie is after, 
this is the place !’’ said Dolly, excitedly, an 
hour later, as she began the dismantling of the 
den. ‘‘I really ought to leave these desolate 
sketches that Jane bought to go with the 
Mission furniture, but Aunt Hettie loves ‘From 
Shore to Shore,’ and ‘The Neapolitan Boy.’ The 


rugs shall go in mother’s room, the curtains in | 
|of a small cabin. Under 
| the overhanging edges of 


the dining-room, and the Mission stuff will do 
to scatter here and there over the house. I need 
a chair or two and a rug for my bedroom, but | 
I don’t want one bit of this—though I ought to | 


take it, ‘lest I forget,’ and get selfish again.’’ | shade and a breeze and a 


When evening came, a tired and happy Dolly 
met her mother and aunt at the door. ‘‘Come 
right up to the southeast room, Aunt Hettie,’’ | 
said she. 

“*Yes, honey, your mother’s been telling me | 
about your studio,’’ quavered the tired little 
old woman. ‘‘Of course you want to show it | 
to aunty first thing. ’’ 

“*My studio has disappeared off the face of 
the earth !’’ laughed the girl, as she threw open 
the door and showed them into the room, in 
all its old-time fittings—the fire burning on the 
hearth, Aunt Hettie’s little white water-jug | 
sending up steam beside it, the old chintz chair | 
and ottoman placed at exactly the right angle, 
and the bed in its old place, inviting the weary 
traveller to rest. 

“*Why, Dolly !’’ 

“Why, honey —’’ 

“Don’t why me that way!’ Dolly laughed, 
With tears in her eyes. ‘‘We both have what 
we wanted, Aunt Hettie. You shall have 
quiet—and this southeast chamber is the quiet- 
est spot I know; and mother said this morning 
that she wanted me to have the best facilities 
for my work, so I’ll work in the sitting-room, 
as I always have done. Why, don’t you know 
that the cover I sold was of you, Aunt Hettie, 
picking up dropped stitches beside your little 





bedroom candle? I’ve been a pig—a selfish | 


pig —”? 


The confession was never put into further 
words, for Mrs. Deane gathered the girl up to 
her. 

. 

““O Dolly,’’ she said, happily, ‘‘I’m so glad 

you can work down-stairs! We’ve missed you 


| effort. 


jenabled Millar to raise 


| be sure to return there instead of going 

back to the home ranch and advertising 

| his master’s plight by appearing with — 

/an empty saddle. 

Millar naturally supposed from all 

| this that he was fated to lie there and 

| suffer a few days, and then die. But 

his whole soul rebelled against under- 

going the torment in that stuffy gully. 
From the top of the ridge just above 

him a huge mass of granite bulged up 

against the sky-line. The pile was 

flattened at the top, making a platform, 

on the center of which there rested a 

block of rock about the size 


this huge boulder, thought 
Millar, there would be 


ided to 
attempt to reach it. Fear- 
ing that his wound would 
soon swell and stiffen, he 
lost no time in making the 





Hard riding and plain 
living give the cowboy en- 
durance and strong nerves, 
and these qualities, devel- 
oped in a high degree, 


himself on his uninjured 
leg and begin hopping up 
the steep incline. It was 
a hard and extremely 
painful struggle, but by 
steadying himself on the sage-bushes and taking 
frequent rests he finally reached the base of the 
granite dome. 


loosened. He began to bleed freely, and nearly 
fainted before he could readjust them. It was 
several hours before he gained sufficient strength 
and courage to attempt the final ascent; but 
before evening fell he managed to work himself 
up over the shelving granite mass to his look- 
out. 

That night the cowboy’s nerves again tri- 
umphed over pain, and in spite of his hard 
couch and throbbing leg and fierce thirst, he 


| slept fitfully till morning. Until noon he lay 


in the shade of his boulder, gazing off across 
the vast wilderness of granite and cactus and 
sage-brush, hoping against hope that a rider 
would appear over the horizon. 





so that I told your father yesterday I should 






In the first place, there was the hot weather. | 
| Ordinarily a man without water could not last 


seldom visited by cow-men at that season of the | 


By this time his bandages had become | 


Then, as he shifted his position to avoid the | 


said Dolly. ‘‘Your work things are on the 
Mission table, and I suspect that when Jane 
sees the combination she will hint to me that 
the monks did not use work-baskets and knit 
afghans. ’’ 
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creeping sunshine, he caught sight of 


hundred yards distant. 

The cowboy knew they were going 
to a water-hole on the borders of the 
valley below; and with no other 
thought than that of whiling away 
the time in deciphering their brands and ear- 
marks, he began to bellow and mutter like a 
bull, hoping to call them to him. 

There was no bull among them to take up 
the challenge, and as only two dish-faced heifers 
took notice, Millar made a call which he knew 
would bring any cattle. In perfect imitation 
he sent across the ravines a weird half-scream, 
half-bawl, their blood-cry ! 

In an instant every animal in the bunch 
stood in rigid attention, head stretched for- 
ward, and snuffing eagerly. He sent another 
call. The two giddy heifers broke into a 
wavering trot in the direction of the sound, and 
instantly the whole bunch followed and made 
the dust and sage-brush fly as they came 
lumbering across the gullies. 

As they charged toward him a thrill of hope 
came to Millar, and left him wondering at his 
own stupidity. Why had it not before occurred 
to him that if he could excite that bunch of 
cattle with the smell of blood, the sound of their 
bawling and the dust of their pawing and 
‘‘milling’’ would call a range-rider, if there 
was one in the country ? 

Two Mexican longhorns had taken the lead 
in the race toward the recurring blood - cry. 
They paused for a moment at the top of the 
| descent on which Millar’s mustang had thrown 
him, and then, as they snuffed eagerly to locate 
the sound, both stiffened as if in a spasm, and 
rolling their eyes in their sockets and rigidly 
stretching their heads to the side, inflated them- 


selves with a spasmodic inhalation, and let out | 
the rasping, piercing shriek which the smell of | 


blood never fails to bring from wild cattle. 
They had caught a whiff of the blood-soaked 
sand where the cowboy had dressed his wound! 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THEN, e WITH AN 
EFFORT, HE WAITED 


in headlong confusion to the bottom 
of the ravine. There they milled 
and bellowed and pawed, horning 
and crowding each other in frenzied 
attempts to get to the blood at the 
| center of the circle. From the shady lookout 
| the wounded cowboy watched with eager, hope- 
| ful interest. 


ment of the cattle began to diminish, the 
circle widened, and the animals contented them- 
selves with fiercely rolling their bloodshot eyes 


jand horning each other when an opening | 


offered. 

Then Millar began sounding the blood-call 
again, and presently a trio of lean cows led the 
bunch up the slope to the base of his watch- 
tower. Here they found the crimson-stained 
earth where the cowboy had adjusted his 
bandages, and the pawing and bellowing burst 
forth with renewed frenzy. 

Millar lay looking down upon their manceu- 
vers, noting with satisfaction the column of 
dust that rose straight into the hot, still sun- 





thirty or forty range cattle which were | 
passing along a ridge perhaps a| 


The whole bunch took up the ery, and raced | 




















After a half-hour of wild tumult, the excite- | 


shine. That, he assured himself, was a signal | 











which could be seen for miles, and which no 
rider would fail to investigate. 

The mental processes of the wounded man 
could not have been very alert, however, or he 
would have anticipated that the sight of him 
might cause the half-crazed brutes, that were so 
busily making noise and dust for him, to clambe1 
up over the shelving mass of rock to where he 
lay. 

Ile was disconcerted and alarmed when a 
big roan steer rolled his eyes upward, held his 
gaze for a moment, and then fiercely assaulted 
the watch-tower. 

Millar whipped out his six-shooter, but was 
not surprised when the animal fell back from a 
| granite ledge about half-way up the ascent and 
retreated in confusion. 

He drew himself back out of sight then, and 
was putting his revolver back in its holster 
when above the tumult of the bellowing herd 
he caught the sharp scratching of hoofs on 
granite, and peering down, saw a wiry, cat 
flanked cow charging wildly. ° 

With little apparent difficulty she bounded 
up the jagged ledge that had turned the awk 
ward steer, and lowering a pair of vicious, 
black-tipped horns, came scrambling toward 
him. There was only one passage by which 
the lookout platform could be gained. Millar, 
lying at the top of this, fired, without effect, 
one shot after another. 

Then, controlling himself with an effort, he 
waited with his last chamber. When the 
animal’s head reached his level he fired at the 
white spot between and below the horns. When 
the smoke cleared away, the range cow lay, 
quite dead, in the passage. 

Entirely crazed now by the smell of the tiny 
red stream that trickled down the rock from the 
dead brute’s wound, the whole bunch charged 
the lookout. 

Years spent in a dangerous occupation had 
hardened Millar to the thought of death, but 
the volume and intensity of this storm of 
brute fury shook his weakened nerves until 
he could hardly reload for the fluttering of his 
fingers. 

The united madness of the herd, however, 
saved the day for the crippled cowboy. The 
jagged ledge, up which the lone cow had with 
little difficulty clambered, was an impassable 
barrier to the crowding, jostling animals, as 
they came on together. 

There was terrible confusion and tumult 
there for a few minutes. Cattle fell, rolled 
sprawling, and knocked over other cattle. For- 
tunately the animals in the rear could not gain 
sufficient footing on the acclivity to trample 
forward over the ones that were prostrate. 
Soon most of them tired of scram- 
bling for their precarious foothold, 
and turning tail, clattered down the 
incline, there to continue their milling 
and bawling. 

A half-dozen raw-boned Mexican 
cows persisted desperately, but even 
they finally wearied of horning and 
being horned, and of repeated back- 
ward falls from the jagged ledge. 
They whirled of a sudden and de- 
scended to help on the excitement 
at the base of the lookout. Millar 
took a deep breath, and with sha- 
king hands thankfully laid aside his 
revolver, 

After a little the uproar began to 
; subside again, and the cowboy was 

y beginning to fear that the efforts of 
anil his signal-corps would become inef- 

fective, when he noted slender spirals 
of dust rising against a distant black- 
ened hillside, where a running fire 
had recently scorched an area of 
cactus. 

The sight relieved and cheered him, 
for he knew it was kicked up by 
cattle attracted from the patch of 
burned cactus by the cries of their 
mates. 

The arrival of these recruits doub- 
led the size of the bunch and trebled 
the volume of the tumult, sending 
to the skies a cloud of powdered 
adobe that satisfied even the eager 
desire of the cowboy. 

As the excitement of immediate peril passed 
away, Millar began to feel very weak and sick, 
land with a cautious peep at the wild mélée, to 
assure himself that there was to be no repetition 
| of the assault on the watch-tower, he drew 
| himself to a spot where the breeze was strong 
and the shade deepest, and lay fighting back 
the blackness that crowded upon him. 

He fainted, perhaps, or it may be that his 
was only a momentary weakness. At any rate, 
he was roused some time later, as from a 
} dream, by the sound of a horse’s hoofs, min- 
gling with the bawling and trampling. With 
surprising alacrity for such a maltreated cow- 
boy, Millar worked his way to the edge of the 
platform. 

He saw a couple of vaqueros trying to 
scatter his signal-corps, and when yells and 
gestures failed, succeeded in drawing their 
attention by firing his revolver. He demanded 
water the instant the men reached him, and 
|after emptying both their canteens, gained 
sufficient strength and courage to be lifted into 
a saddle and taken by easy stages to the nearest 
ranch in the valley. 
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THE AUGUSTA NATURAL BRIDGE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mr than half of the votes cast in Finland 
last month at the first election under the 
new universal adult suffrage law were polled 
by women. _ 
young Massachusetts girl has won the gold 
medal in the world’s championship short- 


of two hundred and twenty-five words a minute. 
This is much faster than the average person 
speaks. aide 

hatever others may think, a small boy of 

New Hampshire has the proper opinion 
of his mother. He has sent a photograph of 
her to the managers of a New England beauty 
contest, with a brief note declaring that she is 
not only the most beautiful woman, but the 
best mother in the world. 


6 ps of the apparent, although not real, dis- 
advantages of the pure food law is that 
we seem to pay higher prices for some delicacies 
than formerly we did. ‘‘Pure maple-sirup’’ is 
selling for eighty or ninety cents a gallon, as 
against the price of sixty cents last year, and 
there is no way of adulterating it to make it 
cheaper, unless the adulteration is indicated on 
the package. The improvement over old con- 
ditions lies in the fact that we get what we 
pay for; cheap mixtures no longer parade as 
**pure.’’ - 
fF wore sometimes overwhelms her American 
child with blessings. One week’s shower 
of English periodicals contains the declarations 
that the American army is the most intelligent, 
highly trained and best-equipped in the world, 
and that the American woman is better read 
and more cultivated than the English woman 
of corresponding class. These things are pleas- 
ant to read, but it will be well to offset them 
with the warning of a German critic who has 
lived among us, that the prevailing culture of 
our men is very low, that we leave the high 
and fine things of life too much to our women. 


hen the Paris cab-drivers attempted to 

make it impossible for half a dozen women 
to earn a living driving cabs in the city, the 
chivalrous Frenchmen went out of their way to 
hire the women drivers. They were readily 
distinguished at a distance by their uniform of 
a low-crowned hat and a flowing cape. The 
women are doing a good business—so good, in 
fact, that certain men drivers who have lost their 
trade have resorted to the trick of discarding 
their own tall hats and coats and adopting the 
women’s cape and low hat. The passenger 
who hails them does not discover the masquerade 
of the driver till it is too late to send the man 
away without being laughed at by the people 
on the street. There is business enough so that 
the women, even with this unfair competition, 
continue to prosper. 


Mery writers on esthetics and art have dwelt 
upon the close relation between religion 
and poetry. Some of the great poets have been 
creators of religious thoughts, and others the 
mediums of making religion appear beautiful. It 
is interesting that the first organization to take 
formal notice of Whittier’s centenary, which falls 
on December 17th next, is the American Mission- 
ary Association. It will invite the Congregational 
churches to unite in the celebration. Whittier 
was a missionary himself, fighting the good fight 
for justice and liberty. And in his early man- 
hood a poet who expressed minority opinions 
as vigorously as he did was in danger of mob 
violence. ‘There is no finer image in our litera- 
ture than that of the calm, gentle Quaker blazing 
into passionate devotion to freedom and ringing 
pleas for right. 


hrough an appeal for funds to complete the 

restoration and repair of the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, in the parish of Dart- 
moor, England, an almost forgotten bit of history 
has been called to light. The church, standing 
on the rugged heights of that wild country 
which Blackmore made so familiar through 
‘*Lorna Doone,’’ is the most elevated house of 
worship in all England, as the village in which 
it stands is the highest inhabited village in 
England, and the parish, which contains sixty 
thousand acres of moor and heath and stream 
is the largest in England. But it is in its origin 
that the church is most interesting. Built in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
stones of which it is made were quarried and 
put in place by the labor of French and Ameri- 


can prisoners of war held there in exile while | and towns, the matter is relegated. 


| expired almost instantly. 
hand speed contest, with the astonishing record | 
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Europe shook with the thunders of the Napole- 
onic wars. ‘The graveswf many of these exiles 
still cluster round the old church. 
t would be hard to find, even in the noblest 
fiction, a story more tragic or more touching 


1 | than that of the death of Monsieur Berthelot, | 


the great French chemist. Three months ago 


| Madame Berthelot became ill, and it was dis- 
|covered that she had a form of heart-disease 
| from which recovery was impossible. 
| Berthelot gave up all his studies and all his 
| other interests and took his place by his wife’s 


Monsieur 


bedside. From that time on he scarcely left it. 
Not only did he sit there by day, but such sleep 
as he got he secured in the same chair. When 
the end came he had been seventy-two hours 
without sleep. Madame Berthelot, rousing her- 


| self as death touched her, recognized her husband 


holding her hand. ‘*My dear, how good you 
are!’’ she murmured. Although the accounts 
of the closing scene differ, they all agree that 
when he knew that his wife was dead, he 
In their deaths they 
were separated by a few moments only. 


* 


HEPATICA. 


She ventures out and looks about 
And once again the world is young. 
John Burroughs. 
® 


THE DISAPPEARING SUBTREASURY. 


n order directing the deposit of customs 
receipts in national banks was issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury last month 

for the first time in more than fifty years. 
Hitherto these receipts have been deposited in 
the Treasury, or in the subtreasuries in the 
great cities of the country. 

The law of 1846, establishing the independent 
Treasury of the United States, provided that 
all government receipts should be retained in 
the vaults of the Treasury until paid out in the 
ordinary course of business. The law was passed 
in response to a demand for a complete separa- 
tion of the government from the banks. 

When it became necessary to establish national 
banks in order to make a market for the bonds 
issued during the Civil War, those banks were 
made depositaries of government funds, save 
customs receipts, which were still to be deposited 
in the subtreasury vaults. 

The disadvantages of this arrangement have 
frequently been set forth by financial experts. 
How it has worked is well illustrated by the 
comparative balances in the subtreasury at 
New York last June and in the last week in 
Mareh. The cash in the vaults had increased 
forty-six million dollars, and that sum had been 
withdrawn from the banks where it was used 
in daily business, and had been tied up where 
it could not be used at a time when the need .of 
realy money was more pressing than it had 
been for years. 

In the closing days of the last Congress all 
restrictions on the deposit of government reve- 
nues in the banks were removed, and hereafter 
the Secretary of the Treasury may turn the 
revenues back into the channels of trade as fast 
as they are received, instead of hoarding them 
in vaults where they serve no useful purpose. 


The subtreasuries continue, but the function | 
which they were intended to serve has been | 


taken from them. 


& 
ICE. 


any persons who know the danger of im- 

M pure drinking water, and are- particular 

as to the source of their supply, are 

not in the least concerned as to where the ice 
they use is harvested. 

Their indifference is due in part to certain 
popular fallacies. One is the statement that 
‘‘running water purifies itself,’’ another the 
belief that water eliminates all impurities when 
it freezes. 

These are only half-truths. Water which 
runs far enough and rapidly enough does purge 
itself of most impurities, and ice is freer from 
sources of danger than the water from which 
it congeals ; science admits no more than this. 

It has been proved that water melted from 
the purest natural ice obtainable—from the sum- 
mit of Mont Blane and from hail and snow 
at the highest altitudes which man has reached 
—is by no means sterile, but in a proper culture 
medium will develop living organisms. 

It is also known now that many dangerous 
microbes are capable of sustaining a very low 
temperature for a long time without injury ; so 
that the amount of cold which converts the 
water into ice is without effect upon their 
capacity for harm. 

Unfortunately, too, some of the most dan- 
gerous bacilli are the most tenacious of life. 
The typhoid bacillus is not affected by impris- 
onment in ice for four months; and, together 
with the germs of diphtheria, anthrax and chol- 
era, has survived a temperature of four hundred 
and eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 
The bacillus of consumption is also capable of 
withstanding extreme cold. 

Since it is impossible to tell whether ice is 
pure or not, except by tests which cannot easily 
be made by the ordinary family or individual, 


| 
| 





| 





however, one measure of protection which every | 


family using natural ice can take: to see that | 


the ice is used merely to cool articles of food | 
and drink without being actually mixed with 


them. 
* & 


CONTENTED Joy. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 
Longfellow. 
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LEARNED WOMEN. 


f a woman to-day desires to be learned, she 
may become so. The time has passed when 
any suggestion of scholarship for a feminine 

head was flouted as ‘‘against nature.’’ The 
number of men who give themselves to research 
is always relatively small, and that of. women 
is likely to be still smaller; but for the excep- 
tional woman opportunities for the highest 
study are now open. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz at a 
recent meeting listened to addresses from six 
women who had held fellowships from the 
association. Four of the six may write ‘‘Ph. D.’’ 
or ‘Litt. D.’’ after their names. Their re- 
searches have been in diverse fields—Roman 
archeology, old English, comparative psychol- 
ogy, esthetics. Their stories of their work | 
show their vigor and ingenuity in the pursuit | 
of knowledge, and humor in facing the difficul- | 
ties of their tasks. | 

For. example, one of them wished to study a | 
manuscript in the monastery of Monte Cassino. 
She found the rules of the order forbade any 
woman to work in the library or any manuscript 
to be taken out. But a gentle appeal to the 
abbot resulted in his sending the desired treasure 
to the porter’s room at the gate. By a free 
construction of the regulations the book was 
there said to be ‘‘in’’ and the maiden was said 
to be ‘‘out,’’ and all requirements were met. 

The student of esthetics testifies to the trials 
and delights of her problem. Her early question 
was, ‘‘Why do I enjoy poetry or music?’’ 
There was no one who could answer her query, 
but she is slowly answering it for herself and 
for the world. Meantime she has the student’s 
excuse for doing a thousand delightful things. 
She can experiment with her own pleasure 
whether she looks at a picture, hears a concert, 
reads a novel, or makes a voyage to Japan. 

The study of beauty and that of sociology 
seem to offer special attractions for women. Out 
of their researches in these lines may come not 
only additions to the world’s scholarship, but 
also the alleviation and enrichment of ordinary 
human life. 
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THE RIGHT TO THE LAND. 

he rioting in Roumania, with which the 
T civil war began last month, grew out of 

the struggle of the peasantry for control 
of the land, a struggle similar to that now in 
progress in Russia and in Ireland. Until 1864 
the peasants of Roumania were serfs. The land 
was owned by the church, the monasteries and 
the noblemen. The peasants cultivated it, 
and paid a tithe of the product to the proprie- 
tors. They also had grazing and fuel rights 
in the pastures and forests of the proprietors. 

When, in 1864, the law was passed for the 
emancipation of the serfs by the distribution of 
the land among them, the fuel and grazing rights 
were extinguished, and the peasants, although 
each household received title to from seven oe 
fifteen acres on easy terms of payment, had | 
to continue to work for the old proprietors to | 
get money to pay for their fuel. They were 
soon at the mercy of money-lenders, who exacted 
usurious rates of interest. 

Many attempts to improve their condition 
have been made, either by increasing the amount 
of land which they could own,-or by the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural bank to deliver them 
from the private money-lenders, but these at- 
tempts have not been wholly successful. Large 
tracts of land have been leased by syndicates 
and sublet to tenant farmers at high rates, and 
the taxes on the peasant owners have been 
heavy. As a result, great suffering has been 
caused among the sons and daughters of those 
who were serfs only a generation ago. The 
ignorance and improvidence of the peasants, 
combined with the oppressions of the-money- 
lenders, have led to conditions which the peas- 
ants think can be relieved only by resort to 
violence. They have been wrought upon by 
designing politicians with disastrous results. 

The government has announced its purpose 
to remit some of the heaviest taxes, and to 
reform the land system. 
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THE UNBEARABLE BURDEN. 


he newspapers lately reported the death, 
T by his own hand, of a prominent and 

popular baseball player, who had made 
his way to the captaincy of the team-with which 
he was connected. He was young, making a 
handsome living by an occupation in which 
most persons engage purely for pleasure, and 
in the eyes of the world was happily situated. 
He died a victim of overwork and worry. Al- | 





reliance for protection must be, in the main, | most his last words were, ‘‘I cannot stand it | 
the board of health, to which, in most cities | any longer !’’ | 
The case was, unfortunately, not remarkable, | 


There is, 
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but only typical. It was merely an example of 


hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cases of men 
who find the pace too rapid, the burden too 








heavy. In the majority of instances the body 
yields before the spirit. The victim breaks 
down, drops in the harness, before he reaches 
the frightful step of taking his own life. But the 
result is, in effect, the same. The body has 
not been more than raiment, and they who 
would have saved their lives have lost them. 

It takes courage and it takes that great quality, 
wisdom, which is so much more than education 
or knowledge, to resist the tendency of modern 
American life toward overwork and the assump- 
tion of unnatural burdens. A part of the cour- 
age, and perhaps some of the wisdom, may 
have to be expended in resisting pressure from 
those who are nearest and dearest—from wives 
and daughters who have social aims and aspi- 
rations, and from sons who regard the head of 
the house as an inexhaustible source of supply. 

If this is so, there are double reasons why 
firmness should be exercised; but ignorance 
makes more demands than unreasonableness. 
The extravagant woman is more often careless 
of money because she does not know than 
because she does not care, and if she were once 
made to understand the price of gratifying her 
wishes, would do her share toward establishing 
a saner and safer standard. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


any ‘persons think of the New York 

M Stock Exchange as a seat of commercial 

iniquity, and have been encouraged in 

this view by magazine articles picturesque and 

expert in phrasing, but not so accurate as they 
ought to be. 

When something unusual, like the recent de- 
cline of stocks, calls attention to ‘‘the market,’’ 
we realize how little thought most of us give to 
itday by day. Itseems remote from the interests 
of the man of small means. But the central 
stock-market is a solid and important institution, 
and the conditions which it indicates at the end 
of each day’s trading are almost sure signs of 
the state of the country’s production and com- 
merce, 

It is true that a great many of the transactions 
on the stock exchange are mere gambling, and 
represent nothing more .than the turning of 
money from one man’s pocket into another’s ; 
it is also true that even in legitimate trading 
there is a fever and hysteria which perverts not 
only commercial values, but life values. 

Nevertheless, most of the chicanery and mad- 
ness of stock transactions flourishes not in the 
central market, nor in the offices of those who 
guide it, but in the suburbs of the business, in 
offices not related to the exchange or to any 
reputable banking-house. 

Real stock transactions bear a definite relation 
to the business of the country, and after due 
allowance is made for the artificial manipula- 
tions, so difficult to practise on the market as a 
whole, we find the exchange a sound register of 
the state of the country. The same things that 
all human beings fear, crop failure, war, strikes, 
depress the market. That is why men were 
afraid, when the market ‘‘broke’’ ; not so much 
because they cared for the stocks, as that they 
feared the signs of the end of prosperity. For- 
tunately the market recovered, and there was 
no panic. But for a few days all intelligent 
persons watched the market with respect and 

ttention. 
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hose familiar with the results of American 

exploration have known for a few years that 
there are three natural bridges in southeastern 
Utah as much larger than the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia as Pike’s Peak is than Mount Washington. 
It is only within a short time, however, that much 
accurate information about these Utah wonders 
has been accessible. In 1905 an expedition of Salt 
Lake City men visited them in company with an 
artist and a surveyor. Pictures of the bridges 
have lately been published. The Augusta bridge, 
with a span of three hundred and twenty feet and 
a height of two hundred and sixty-five feet, is the 
largest, and so far as known there is none larger 
in the world. The Caroline bridge has a greater 
span, three hundred and fifty feet, but is smaller 
in other ways; and the third, the Edwin bridge, 
although not so high as the bridge in Virginia, has 
a@ span several times as large. As one has to 
travel about a hundred miles over a barren coun- 
try to reach these marvels of nature, the summer 
tourist will not visit them very frequently. 

he mountain-laurel, that splendid member of 

the Heath family to which the rhododendron 
and the azalea belong, has been adopted by the 
Connecticut Legislature as the state flower. Peter 
Kalm, a Swedish botanist who visited this country 
in the eighteenth century, pronounced it the most 
beautiful flower in all America, and introduced it 
into Europe. They callit kalmiain his honor. Both 
Washington and West Virginia have adopted the 
rhododendron, so the family seems to be getting 
appreciation at home after many years. The 
goldenrod is more popular than any other as a 
state flower, for it has been adopted by either the 
school children or the legislatures of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania. The rose comes next to golden- 
rod in popularity; four states have chosen it. 

issionary work is often like a heavy freight- 

train. It starts hard and for a time moves 
Slowly, but when once under headway is hard to 
stop. Both China and Japan are now beginning 
to show the results of the Christian work which 
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has been done there. It is one hundred years 
since Robert Morrison, a young Scotchman, landed 
in Canton. He was the first Protestant missionary 
to China, and his work has so grown that it is pro- 
posed to mark the centenary by the erection of a 
hundred-thousanddollar Young Men’s Christian 
Association building in Peking. The public lec- 
tures given by the Christian churches are attended 
by the families of the highest officials, and “the 
sisters of princes, the wives and daughters of 
dukes” have established ten schools for girls in 
Peking. From Japan comes word that the Japa- 
nese Missionary Society now feels itself strong 
enough to take upon itself the support of thirty 
native churches which have heretofore been aided 
by the American Board. 
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A MODEL OFF GUARD. 


lorence was looking her prettiest in a dotted 

muslin gown with white lilacs drooping from 
her broad-brimmed hat. She had known for a 
long time that the well-dressed man who sat 
opposite her in the suburban train was boldly 
admiring her face in the mirror, and at last, ina 
spirit of daring, she lifted her eyes and met the 
reflection of his—fully, steadily. There were mis- 
chievous dimples in her cheeks at first, but as he 
leaned forward eagerly, something in his glance 
scorched her, and she turned her face away, 
flushing crimson. 

When the train reached the station she brushed 
past him with eyes straight forward, but, as she 
hurried down the street, she noticed by the shadow 
in the windows that he was close behind her. It 
was probably chance, she told herself, until, turn- 
ing into one of the shops and pausing to make a 
purchase, she saw him lingering near. She 
hastened nervousiy to another department; he 
followed again and waited again, eying her always 
with that long gaze which changed to an insinuating 
smile if she accidentally looked in his direction. 


Florence began to be not only ashamed, but | 


frightened. Paul Kingsley’s mother was to meet 


her at this counter, and they were to lunch to- 


gether. As she hesitated, remembering this, the 


stranger pressed nearer, and with a sudden im-| 


pulse she turned to an usher. 
“This man is annoying me,” she said in a low 
tone. 


“What you mean, sir?” the usher demanded, | 


eurtly. 

“Ask her what she means,” the man muttered 
under his breath. “I don’t go where I’m not 
invited.” 

For an instant the usher looked suspiciously at 
the pretty girl. Then anew voice hailed Florence, 
and the stranger, after one glance at the tall, 
distinguished-looking woman who had appeared, 
drew back hastily. 

“My dear, I’ve kept you waiting,” Mrs. Kingsley 
began, without noticing the men, as Florence 


promptly turned away with her. “I’m late be-| 


cause I had to give Edith a farewell lecture before 
I dared let her go home alone. She’s such a child 
—at twelve! She doesn’t see why, if a stranger 
stares at her, she shouldn’t stare back again as 
long as he does, and let him see how uncomfortable 
itis. Isn’t she absurd? 

“You see, I can’t bear to tell her all the dangers 
a young girl runs in a city like this, and I wouldn’t 
explain to her, either, what kind of girls the ones 
who ‘stare back again’ are always judged to be; 
so I just tried to make it plain that it’s an under- 
bred, common thing to do. And I took your name 
in vain, my dear. I told her that any girl who 
wanted a model for perfect behavior in public 


places would do well to watch a real lady like | 


Florence Clifford.” 
&® & 


HIS TRUE FRIEND. 


he Great Man lay dead. The newspapers rang 

with his praises and men passed them from 
mouth to mouth; a gloom hung over the commu- 
nity, and the Child, his friend, wept bitterly. 

The Busy Man said, “I saw him on the street 
not long ago, and he looked ill and down-hearted. 
1 wish I’d crossed over to speak to him, but I 
was just hurrying for my train. He was a good 
friend of mine, and I might have cheered him up 
a bit and told him how we missed him everywhere. 
It’s too bad, too bad!” 

The Thoughtless Man said, “I can never forgive 
myself. I knew he was sick for a week, but I 
had this great meeting to arrange for, and it just 
slipped my mind. He stood by me nobly when I 
was in trouble years ago. I never can forgive 
myself.” 

The Child pressed a tear-stained face against 
the window. 

“Why did you want so much to take him that 
flower last Sunday?” asked her Mother. 

“Because I loved him,” said the Child, simply. 

She was watching the wonderful array of flowers, 
which men had sent, as they were carried into the 
chureh. 

“O Mother, see how beautiful they are! I wish 
I could go with you to the chureh; but I suppose 
I might disturb people by crying. And anyway,” 
she added, “1 don’t mind so much, you see; for 
I've given him my flower. He had that to enjoy.” 
® © 


A VISIT SPOILED. 


“ ¥ that you, Mrs. Bonney? Step right in. Why, 

yes, it was the doctor's carriage, but nobody’s 
sick—not really. Cousin Fidelia cut her hand on 
a broken lamp-chimney, and was a mite nervous— 
that’s all. I was glad to see him, though. I 
thought up every possible complication from 
blood-poisoning to erysipelas, and made him tell 
her she wasn’t going to have any of ’em. You see, 
Cousin Fidelia is peculiar. 

“Did anybody in your family have a taste for 
omens, Mrs. Bonney? Well, then, you be thankful 
for your mercies there didn’t! Fidelia’s been here 
three weeks. The first night she heard a screech- 
owl, and the next morning she hit her looking- 
glass with her hair-brush and broke it; and if 
you’ll believe it, she hasn’t had a cheerful minute 
sinee, nor let me. 

“She’s been getting paler and more nervous 
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| every day, and if you think I found it soothing to | 
the nerves to see a visitor surveying the premises | 
with a wild and hunted eye to see how many kinds 
of aecidents they could provide—well, I didn’t. 
Maybe you'll think me heartless, but when she 
came to me this morning with a scared face and a | 
bloody rag on her thumb, I was downright glad. 

“ “Now something’s happened,’ thinks I. ‘Maybe 
she’ll stop expecting worse.’ | 

“She leaves next week, and has invited me to 
go back with her to spend a month, but I daren’t, 
Mrs. Bonney, I daren’t. How'd I know but arri- | 
ving with a purple flower in a gray bonnet in a 
strange house mightn’t afflict my hostess with a 
squint? or setting down a grip crosswise upon 
a chair instead of tother way start an epidemic of 
typhoid in town? or sticking a black pin and a 
white pin side by side in a blue pincushion pre- 
cipitate an earthquake? 

“I'd feel more comfortable to stay at home. 
I’m not sufficiently educated in omens to risk 
visiting Cousin Fidelia.” 
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FACTS OF THE FAN. 


he Pope lately presented to the University of | 
Pennsylvania a pair of the splendid fans 
carried before him in an Easter procession. The 
| fan has a distinet ceremonial position in many 
| countries. It plays a more dignified part than in | 
this land, where its presence suggests heat, flies | 
and mosquitoes. In the Eastern world it is an | 
implement of tradition. A Sanskrit poem attrib- | 
utes the origin of the fan to King Nilas’s daughter, 
| who, having charge of the sacred fire on which 
her father’s glory and success depended, fanned it 
| lest the flame should expire. 


A Chinese legend makes Lang-sin, daughter of 
|a@ great mandarin, responsible for the fan. At a 
feast of lanterns, overcome by the.heat, Lang-sin 
removed her mask, a daring thing for a Chinese 
maiden to do, and waved it rapidly to and fro, 
near enough to her face to conceal her features. 
Her ladies 2s followed her example, and the 
fan was evolved. 

Chinese and Japanese fan etiquette is elaborate. 
In Japan there are fans for the court, for the 
kitchen, for dancing, for tea and for war. Japa- 
nese ladies ge Bg fan games. One of them 
is performed while the fair owners are rowed on 
the streams in pleasure boats. The fans are 
floated on the water and a poem must be composed 
while it makes a stated journey. 
| A Japanese servant must always hold an open 
fan before his mouth while receiving orders from 
a high-born master. According to true Japanese 
etiquette, a fan must never be used in the presence 
of cut flowers. 
| A good deal of royal significance has been given 

to fans. They were symbols of authority in 

Mexico before the conquest. Queen Mary of Eng- 

land received on New-year’s day, 1556, “7 fannes 

to keep the hete of the fyre.”” Queen Elizabeth | 
favored the custom that a fan was the only present 

| a sovereign could receive from a subject. 

| Fans have not always been dainty trifles. Jean 

de Balzac, a French writer of the seventeenth 

century, wrote from Italy, during the reign of | 
| Louis XIV, of the enormous fans in use there, | 








| suspended from the ceiling and worked by four | 
servants. } 
He says, “I have a fan that makes wind enough | 


| in my chamber to wreck a ship.” 


® © 


KING OSKAR TO THE RESCUE. 


|ean singer, and Mme. Christine Nillson were 

appearing on alternate nights at the Royal Theater 
at Stockholm. Madame Nillson would sing in | 
opera one night and Miss Thursby in concert the 
next. 


Both ladies were invited to the court ball given 


A the time of the marriage of the crown prince | 
of Sweden, Miss Emma Thursby, the Ameri- | 





| by po Oskar in honor of the crown prince and 
| his bride, and both wished to attend. But neither 
| had a court train, Miss wm «| recently wrote in 
| the Philadelphia Press, and they were at their 
| wits’ ends to know what to do. Every dress- 
maker in Stockholm was busy night and day; it 
| was too late to order their trains from Paris. 
| Madame Nillson finally solved the difficulty. | 

“I will write to the king about it,” she said. 
And she did. 

“Your Most Gracious Majesty,” she wrote in 
her letter, “Miss Thursby and I have no flaps to 
wear to the court ball. What shall we do?” 

“Come without them. Oskar,” was the answer 
er os back the same day. 
ax ey went to the ball, and had a memorable 
ime. 


® © 
FIRST OF ‘‘ TWENTY QUESTIONS.” 


ecretary Root is one of the hardest men in 

Washington to get news from when he is not 
ready to talk, says the Brooklyn Eagle. No 
amount of quizzing can draw from him informa- 
tion which he thinks the public should not have. 
During the uncertainty regarding the suecessor- 
ship to Ambassador Durand he was constantly 
besieged for news on this point. 


One day he cautiously admitted that the British 
government had asked if a certain Englishman 
| would be acceptable to the American government 
| a8 successor to Sir Henry. 

“Can’t you tell us his name?” asked the re- 

porters. oa 
| No,” replied Mr. Root. “The British foreign 
| office wants nothing said about it at present.” 
| “Can’t you at least tell us whether he is now in 
| the British diplomatic service?” 

“No,” said Secretary Root, gravely, “but I will 
tell you this. I will tell you, if you wish, whether 
he belongs to the animal, the vegetable or the 
mineral kingdom.” 
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UP TO DATE. 


is time, says the Tablet, it is the Sunday- 
| school from which emanates the twentieth- 
| century distinction between the “quick and the 
| dead.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the youthful but observing 
scholar, “the quick is them that gets out of the 
| way of motor-cars, an’ the dead is them as 
| doesn’t.” 


® & 


QUICKLY SUPPLIED. 
here have been many strange things in English 
history. One of the most curious was recently 
mentioned by a little schoolgirl. 


| “The hydra,” said this much-informed young 
| person, “was married to Henry the Eighth. yhen 








| he cut her head off, another one sprang right up.” 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
vice in clearing the voice. Invaluable to singers, teach- 
ersand clergymen. Contain nothing harmful. [Adr. 
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Pony Rigs for 
= ‘Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 197 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


- ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING — 


is the ideal field for the ambitious young man. The 
man who has ability, education and ambition must 
succeed. Are you ambitious? Do you want to earn 
more ey Let us show you how to sell your 
services at the highest prices. Write us, mention- 
ing this advertisement, and receive our 200-page 
handbook FREE describing our ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COURSE and © others, in 
cluding Civil, Mechanical and Structural Engi- 
neering. Be a producer—grasp this opportunity. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Spalding 
Signifies 
Satisfaction. 
To introduce Spalding’s Baseball 


Goods to young men we make the 
following Special Offer: 


Spalding’s Catcher’s Mitt 
for Boys, No. 5, for 25c., 


Postage paid. Mitt illustrated above. 


Improved style; face and back made of_special 
tanned buck ; laced thumb, well padded. 


SPALDING BASEBALL GOODS FOR BOYS. 

No. AA—Gray Buck Mitt, 50c. No, AB—Lace Back 
Mitt, $1.00. 

No. 19 — ~— Infielder’s Glove, 25c. No. 14— White 
Leather Glove, 50c. No. XB—Youth’s Heel Pad Glove, $1.00. 
No. PXB—Youth’s Infielder’s Professional Glove, $2.00. 

No. C—Catcher’s Mask, 50c. No. D—Mask, 25c. 

No. 2—Youth’s Catcher's Protector, $2.50. 


SPALDING BASEBALL UNIFORMS FOR BOYS. 


ial Prices on Team Outfits. No. 6 ity, $1.00 per Suit. 
0. 5 Quality, $3.00 per Suit. No. 4 Quality, $4.00 per Suit. 


Send for New Complete Baseball Catalogue. 
Mail Order Department. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 








126 Nassau St., N.Y. City. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


KAZOO 


Suspender 


embraces four vital points 
for dressing any sized boy 
in knee trousers — conve- 
nience, durability, and admits 
freedom of circulation and 
action. Stockings never 
wrinkle. Only 


50c. & 75c. 


Progressive clothing and 
department houses sel 
them. If not, write direct. 













Z00 SUSPENDER 
COMPANY, 

(The largest exclusive makers of boys’ and 

girls’ suspenders in the world) 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious—highly 
Wnourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 





Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. of 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Established 
1780 





Dorchester, Mass. 














Style 507, a new model especially designed 
Jor home wse 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Write for our new catalogue and 
| advantageous proposition to piano- 
|buyers. Our pianos are the best 
jand, quality considered, the most 
| economical. Where we have no 
dealer we sell direct from Boston. 
Our Easy Payment system practi- 
lcally eliminates the inconvenience 
|of piano-buying. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 





The Charm of the Seasons 





Fairy-like is April’s blossom, and sweet 
the wild-rose of June; luscious is the autumn 
peach, and feather-light the flake of silvery 
snow; yet far more light and luscious, far 
more sweet and fairy-like are 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


embracing in one dessert confection the charm 
of all the seasons to coax the expectant appe- 


tite of waiting guest. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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By William Hervey Woods 


he naked walls no arches know, 
No rich mosaie’s pride, 
But only time-stained moss without 
And light unstained inside ; 
No marble niches high o’erhead 
Lift haloed saints to view, 
But watch you well yon face; for here 
The saints sit in the pew. 





The men of old who chose the spot 
Where these gray gables rise 

Had little thought what changes here 
Would snare their children’s eyes. 

Yon outward sweep of vale and mount 
Of old no glances drew— 

The forest then possessed the land, 
And hid the world from view. 


But now like some rich tapestry 
The summer slopes are spread, 

Broidered in rustling green and gold 
And looped with silver thread 

That twinkles *twixt the willow-trees, 
And hums a Sunday tune, 

And bob-white, three wheat-fields away, 
Helps praise the Lord for June. 


Were there no windows toward the west, 
’T were easier here to pray, 

For look! See yonder fleet of clouds 
Sail grandly up this way. 

They move like ships in ports of home, 
Beyond all fear of harm, 

While far below their shadows glide 
As big as half a farm. 


“1 lift mine eyes,” the people sing— 

Amen! Ido; and straight 

New wonders on the mountain grow, 
A towering cliff, a gate, 

Of carven snow—mayhap of pearl— 
Alas! in other evens 

I’ve seen it fade; or I might dream 
That gleaming gate was heaven’s. 


What if these walls no arches know, 
No pictured windows wide, 
But only God’s June world without, 
And praying saints inside? 
To this old hill, from altars thronged 
And loneliest desert track, 
The hearts that once have worshiped here 
With fondest thoughts look back. 


The world has many a road to God— 
No lands lost men may roam 
Lie so remote, so desolate, 
But that there’s some way home; 
Yet some bright coasts on highways lie, 
As free, as plain as day, : 
And Bethel stands by such a road, 
And far, far on the way. 


A CENTURY SINCE MORRISON. 


hundred years ago 
A the son of an Eng- 
lish lastmaker set 


way of America to make 
his home in China. 

‘* What can you do 
alone in that great nation?’’ asked the captain 
of the ship on which he sailed. 

‘*Nothing alone,’’ was his reply, ‘‘but with 
God I can do all things.’’ 

Before he died he stood before kings; and in 
this centennial year of his beginnings China 
rises up to honor his memory. 

Robert Morrison was born at Morpeth in 
Northumberland January 5, 1782. Apprenticed 





to his father as a maker of lasts, he spent | 


his spare time in study, working with his book 
open before him, and reading far into the night. 
Uniting with the Scotch Church at the age of 
fifteen, he manifested an earnest desire to make 
his life of use in helping men, and soon deter- 
mined to enter the ministry. While pursuing 
his studies to this end, he determined to go to 
China. Not without some estimate of the diffi- 
culty, nor yet without such preparation as was 
possible did he undertake this work. For two 
years he studied Chinese under a native teacher 
in England; and several hours a day he spent 
in the British Museum copying Chinese manu- 
scripts. 

He was ordained, and sailed for China Jan- 
uary 31, 1807; but the Chinese being hostile to 
the English on account of the opium trade, he 
made the journey by way of New York. James 
Madison, afterward President, was then Secre- 
tary of State, and gave him letters to the 
American consul at Canton which were of great 
advantage to him. 

To tell of his trials would make a long story. 
He was hindered by poor health, by Chinese 
hatred of England, by lack of support, by direct 
opposition, by obstacles that were all but insu- 
perable. 
little less than a miracle. 

Arriving in Canton September 7th, he made 
his first home in the basement of an American 
factory, but later, finding it unwholesome, 
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forth from England by | 


That he was able to do anything was | 
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secured more sanitary quarters. 
was established, a Chinese law was passed 
making it illegal to print Christian books or 
preach the gospel. A man of less resolute 
| purpose would have returned home. But he 
| secured employment as translator for the East 
India Company, and held his position to the 
day of his death, a period of twenty-five years, 
| giving his business hours to the work for which 





|he was paid, and meantime compiling a dic- | 


| tionary and translating the Gospels, and waiting 
for the time, sure to come, when his work 
would have an open door. 

Suffering from incessant study and overwork, 
and compelled at times to stop and rest, he never- 
theless achieved the purpose of his labor; and 
in 1810 he printed the first portion of the Bible, 


followed two years later with the Gospel of 
Luke. In another two years the whole of the 
New Testament was ready. And such was 
the influence of Morrison by this time with 
his employers that the East India Company 
advanced large sums of money then and later, 
and furnished him with a press and a printer ; 
so that even the hindrance that compelled him 
to enter commercial life became a help. 

In 1821, with the aid of Doctor Milne, he 
published the entire Bible, the Old Testament 
forming, in the Chinese character, twenty-one 
volumes. And the Chinese dictionary, pub- 
lished not long afterward, cost seventy-five 
thousand dollars, which was advanced by the 
East India Company. 

Mr. Morrison returned to England to receive 
| the highest honors that the universities could 
| bestow. Learned societies elected him to mem- 
bership. Great statesmen showed him honor. 
King George IV gave him eager audience. 
The world learned his name and honored it. 

What had this man done, alone with God in 
that great nation? He had won the respect of 
the people among whom he labored, broken 
down deep prejudices and become their friend. 
He had secured the confidence of great business 
interests, and enlisted their support in large 
spiritual concerns. He had paved the way for 
a coming civilization, and had given to a nation 
the Word of God. 

® © 


UTILIZING THE ZEBRA. 


he development of the African colonies has 
been retarded, says a writer in the New 
York Sun, on account of the difficulties of 
transportation. In South Africa trek oxen are 
used, but vast numbers of these are killed by the 
dreaded tsetse fly. North of the Zambezi, horses, 


Yet if an efficient service of draft-animals could 
be obtained, the trade would be doubled. 


in innumerable herds, could be trapped and tamed 
they would solve the transportation problem. 
For the zebra is said to be immune from the 
deadly effects of the tsetse fly. He made known 
his idea, and the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
was appropriated for experiments. 

Captain pS had hard work getting his caravan 
together. The Congo tribes seldom work, pre- 
ferring to leave this disagreeable part of life to 
their wives. He succeeded, however, in collecting 
twenty-five men, and established a camp in the 
| middle of the zebra country. Some of the herds 
| that he saw numbered three thousand. In their 
wake trailed troops of lions and leopards. 

After trying, unsuccessfully, different methods 
of trapping the zebra, Captain Nys had an im- 
mense corral, or staked enclosure, built, with a 
funnel-shaped mouth into which the animals could 
be driven by beaters. Once inside, the zebras would 
find grass and fresh water, and all their natural 
surroundings. In the various corners stables 
would be built, and here the animals might grad- 
ually be tamed. 





hundred natives was engaged and instructed. Ca 
tain Nys had to travel many hundreds of miles 

et these men from their chiefs, always going on 
foot. for horse or mule is impossible in the tsetse- 
fly country. 

It took several months to construct the stockade, 
which enclosed two hundred acres. Then, one 
morning, the army of beaters spread out, fan-like, 
for fifty or sixty miles, and gradually drove in 
some three thousand seven hundred zebras. 


the funnel of his corral, he thought his troubles 
were at an end; but disappointment awaited him. 
Suddenly the herd stampeded. A large troop of 
lions were worrying them in the rear, and over- 
whelming the army of beaters, they doubled back 
into the wilderness. Barely twenty-five animals 
were taken. 

Three times the zebras were driven back by 
the lions, but the fourth hunt was a success, and 
| seventeen hundred animals were entrapped in the 
} enclosure. They fought and bit one another, 
| raced hither and thither, and dashed their pretty 
| bodies against the solid fences, crippling, and in 
| many cases killing, themselves. For four or five 

days many of the zebras refused to eat or drink. 
Some even starved todeath. But gradually most 
| of them grew accustomed to their new life, and 
| were forced into the stables. 
In about a fortnight the creatures became used 
| to the presence of men, and a few permitted them- 
| selves to be harnessed into light carts. 





|. Thus Captain Nys has demonstrated that there 


| is in Central Africa an indigenous animal, proof 
| against the tsetse fly, and capable of doing the 
| work of mule or horse, in a region where both are 
impossible. It is hoped that gradually the long 
trains of native porters and women will be super- 
| seded as beasts of burden. 


> & 
FAITHFUL SERVITORS. 

t the time of the French Revolution there 

were many cases of romantic devotion and 


loyalty, by which the property of a family 





was partly saved for the owners by faithful | 


servants. In “Heroines of French Society” several 
incidents of the kind are mentioned. 


The castle of Marquis de —— was burned, and 
he and his wife perished in the flames. Their two 
boys managed to escape, but not together. One 
took refuge in England, the other in Germany, 
and neither of them knew that the other was living. 

When the Revolution was over, both went back 


Just as he} 


a translation of the book of Acts, which he | 


mules, donkeys and draft-animals of every kind | 
are found impossible, owing to the same scourge. | 


A ray ago it occurred to Captain Nys of the | 
Belgian Grenadiers that if the zebras, which roam | 


After many difficulties, an army of some seven , 


When the captain saw this immense herd nearing | 


| to France, and strange to say, met and recognized 
| each other at the ruins of their own chateau. 

While they stood mournfully gazing a regiment 
of cavalry passed by. The eyes of the commander 
fell upon them. He ordered the regiment to halt, 
and calling the two young men, said: 

“Are you not the Messieurs ——?” 

On hearing that they were, he remarked: 
at am afraid, messieurs, that you are very badly 
off.”” 

They could not deny this; and to their astonish- 
ment, the officer, hurriedly saying that he was 
born on their estate, proenee a purse of gold into 
the hand of one and marched off. They could 
| never discover who their benefactor was. 

Just then a working man, who had been watching 
them, came up and asked them the same question: 

“Are you not the Messieurs de ——?” 

“Yes,” replied the brothers. 

“Well, I am —. I was head gardener at the 
chateau in the old times, and now, messieurs, if 
you will honor me bg! coming to my house | will 
show you something that will surprise you.” 

e led them into a garden, cleared away some 
earth with his spade, and uncovered a stone. This 
he lifted, and disclosed an underground cavern in 
which lay the whole of their family plate and 
valuables. ‘ 

“Here is all I could save for you,” he said. “I 
always kept it in ae of your return.” 

The brothers divided it into three portions, and 
— that the gardener should keep one of 
them. 


yA SONG OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE _ 
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we on pepe ee —_—~-? = * Pe 
By Blanche Trennor /feath 
you of the restless city, tossed on its heaving 

tide, 

Kinsfolk and friends we greet you, we of the 
countryside, 

We of the peaceful valleys, you of the turbulent 

| mart, 

| Though our pathways lie asunder yet are we one 

in heart. 





O you of the clamorous city, for you the seed we 
sow, 

For you our garnered harvest when the ripened 
grain falls low, 

Our rosy-fruited orchards, our flocks on a hundred 
hills, 

The plow that breaks our furrows, the wheel that 
turns our mills. 


O you of the toiling city, what gifts beside have 
we? 

The sturdy strength of our forests for your ships 
that dare the sea, 

The breath of our wayside hedgerows blown 
sweet along your track, 

Our winds that lift your smoke-pall and bring 
God’s sunshine back. 


O you of the thronging city, our kinsfolk scattered 
wide, 

Treasure yet richer we give you, we of the country- 
side ; 

From the rock-cliffs of New England to the broad 
slopes of the West 

We give you our sons and daughters, our dearest 
gift and best! 
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FROM THE LUMBER-CAMPS. 


he French-Canadian is no stranger to the 
people of New England, and his dialect is a 
source of constant amusement. The Port- 


land Express prints a number of stories by way of | 
illustrating the difficulty the Frenchman has with | 
A reform of the spelling would | 
not help him much, for his trouble lies deeper | 


our language: 


than spelling. 


Napoleon Roderick had a horse that he was 
trying to sell to a prospective customer. Said 
Napoleon: 

“De hoss she don’t look good,”—this was true 
because the beast was blin —“but I tole you, if 
you tak him an’ stan’ him on de barn for two 
week, put two quart of oat on his back, feed him 
a blanket, and if she don’t go in half past two I 
give you to him.” 

Pete Bruso went fishing. When he returned, 
he told of his success in the et oa . 

“This mornin’ when I get up befo’ bre’kfas’ I’m 
feel jus’ like go feesh. After I eat myself on de 
table I tak my babboom pole an’ f° down on 
Tonker brooks for feesh. I’m get full basket. 

“One of de feeshes, he’s big one, I weigh it on de 
feesh market an’ she weigh two pound an’ ten 
inches. 

“T cut de head an’ tail off an’ t’row de res’ away. 
| I cook him on de stove, an’ hones’ I jus’ soon have 
chicken as have it.” 
| The following letter was sent by a French con- 
| tractor to a Portland wholesale concern: 

“Wes Milan, N. H., Dee. 15, ’06. 
“M— T— Co., Portland, 

“Please sen me 100 pound salt cod fishes wid salt 
on him, on my wood comme at Wes Milan. I don’t 
want de fishes on de barril but on de packing wid 
rope tie aroun him. i 

“Please make hurry wid it cause you don’t my 
man she’s goin starve itself to death. 

“You don’t know sure you can recommend de 
pos master to me. Truly Alphonse ——” 
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AN EMBEZZLING ELEPHANT. 


he vicious system of graft has crept even 
into the animal world, and corrupted a 
resident of the New York Zoélogieal Park. 


Gunda, the elephant, is the guilty party. He has 


upright member of society. A writer in the New 
York Tribune tells the sorry tale. Gunda’s many 
visitors have been in the habit of presenting 
pennies to Jack Gleason, the keeper, which he 
would place on the floor of the elephant house. 


Gunda would then pick up these coins with his 
| trunk and deposit them in a small box above his 
| head, and would ring a bell to register the amount 
| of the deposit. Lately the business has become 
| very heavy, owing to the thousands of visitors, 
| and Gleason decided to go over the “books” and 
| figure out his exact receipts. 
The result is that Gunda is in disgrace, and will 
| be made the subject of an official age meg b 
| the side of which the late prosecution of bank anc 
| insurance grafters will look tame. The details of 
| the defaulting Gunda are as follows: 

Gunda certainly deposited the pennies in the 
box and as certainly rang the bell, but thereafter 
| his ways became dark and devious. No sooner 





was Gleason’s back turned than he would pick 
them out with his trunk and put them into his 





hitherto been considered a most respectable and | 





mouth. When a visitor appeared Gunda would 
ut a cent on the floor and go through the form of 
dropping it in again, and ring the bell. . 

Gleason sought to = the fraud by driving 
small staples into the bottom of the box, so that 
the penny could drop between them. This pre- 
sented no difficulties to Gunda, who simply 
elongated the tip of his trunk and pulled the cent 
out. Then long nails, which acted as a barrier, 
were put in in place of the staples. 

But still the receipts and the register did not 
agree. One day Gleason, turning unexpectedly, 
caught the elephant in the act of reaching to the 
= of the partition wall with his trunk. 

sunda, on seeing he was discovered, affected 
an air of easy nonchalance, which, however, did 
not deceive his keeper, who climbed to the top of 
| the wall. The mystery was solved. There la 
pennies, old and new, in luxurious profusion, an 
Gunda hung his head and sulked. 
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THE DAY OF THE SPECIALIST. 


he good old family physician, with his knowl- 
edge of all the aches and pains from grand- 
father down to baby, is rapidly disappearing 
“down the back entry of Time.” In his place comes 
a whole army of doctors. Specialization has its 
drawbacks, however, as Mrs. Easleigh, whose 
case is reported in the Chicago Record-Herald, 
found out. 

“Doctor,” she said, as the family physician 
entered, “‘I’m awfully worried about Willie. He 
has a terribly sore throat. Won’t you please step 
up-stairs and see him?’ 

“If the trouble is with his throat, it will be best 
to have a specialist look at him. I'll ask Doctor 
Probesleigh to call.” 

“And Elsie has a swelling in her ear. Won't 
you please look at it?” 

“Doetor Spriggins is an ear specialist. It will 
be best to have him examine it.” ‘ 

“And my husband has been complaining for 
several days of a pain in his right side. What do 
you suppose it can be?” ‘ 

“It may be appendicitis. I should feel that it 
was = uty to call in a specialist to diagnose the 
case. Shall I ask Doctor Cutting to call?” s 

“Well, won’t you look at baby’s eye? It is 
badly inflamed.” 

m afraid I should not feel at liberty to pre- 
seribe, but I can safely recommend Doctor 
Gazzum.” 

“But, doctor, won’t you give me something to 
stop my headaches? I’ve been having them for a 
week or more.” 

“Let me see. Doctor Faynesworth is an expert 
in such matters. I will ask him to call at his 
earliest convenience.” 

“Well, doctor, my father, who lives here with 
us, got his feet wet day fore yesterday and 
caught cold. Will it be necessary to call in a 
specialist for him?” 


RESCUED HIS DOG FROM A WOLF. 


0 have his dog attacked in broad daylight in 
= an open field by a wolf and to witness one 

of the hardest fights he ever saw was the 
experience of the nineteen- year-old William 
Bennett, whose story is given in the Register of lola, 
Kansas. The dog was nearly killed, and the wolf 
was driven away only after repeated assaults 
with a club in the hands of the sturdy farmer boy. 


The boy was plowing, and the dog, which is a 
shepherd of fair size, was playing about the field. 
Suddenly the boy’s attention was attracted by the 
barking of the dog, and he turned to see the 
animal = eel full tilt with a large gray wolf. 

The fight was fast and furious, the animals went 
round and round, and finally worked their way up 
under the plow handles. The wolf was so inter- 
ested in its combat with the dog that it did not 
realize that the dog had a faithful ally in his 
master. 

The boy saw that the wolf was getting the better 
of the bargain, so seizing a club, he hammered 
the animal with all his strength. The wolf hung 
on with great ergy 5 and it was only after a 
severe beating that it let go. When it gave up, it 
made for the woods as fast as its legs would carry 
it. It made no attempt to attack the boy. The 
dog was thoroughly exhausted and covered with 
blood, but was not cowed, and later in the after- 
noon raised a great rumpus round a pile of rocks 
in the field near where the fight had taken place. 

The boy made an investigation, and discovered 
the wolf’s lair in the rock pile. From the pile of 
rocks he took eleven young wolves. The game 
fight which the wolf put up was then explained. 
The dog had discovered the wolf’s den, routed 
out the wolf, and the animal, for the purpose of 
oe erm mJ its young, had made the hard and 
determined fight which wild animals know how to 
make under such circumstances. 
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ALL RIGHT AT LAST. 
T" professor of mathematics in one of the 


‘hb 


large Eastern colleges is a man who has a 

constitutional objection to new clothes of any 
sort. His family struggles with him periodically 
in order to keep him fairly presentable, but the 
professor is always restless at such times, and far 
from happy. 


“There’s something the matter with these new 
shoes you’ve made me buy,” he grumbled to one 
of his sons. “I can’t tell what’s wrong, but it’s 
there,” and he surveyed his shining foot-gear with 
much dissatisfaction. 

A few days later his son, seeing him with a dis- 
| reputably muddy pair of shoes on his feet, ven- 
| tured to remonstrate. 

“Haven’t you found out what was the matter 
| with — new shoes yet, father?” he asked, re- 
| proachfully. “Those you have on are really dis- 
graceful!” 

“These?” and the professor bent a loving gaze 
| on the objects of his son’s reproof. “Why, these 
are my new ones. I found all they needed was a 
| little hard wear to make them all right.” 





HE WAS OVEREDUCATED. 


|’ a small Georgia town live an old negro 


iB 


couple. The wife supports both. Uncle Zeke, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
spends most of his time fishing in the brick-yard 
pond; not that he expects to catch any fish, but 
“des to hab some harmless ’musement, chile.” 
| Aunt Mary takes in washing. 


| One day one of Aunt Mary’s patrons broached 
| the subject to her, and suggested that she should 
| not encourage her husband’s laziness by sup- 
| porting him in idleness, but Aunt Mary protested. 
| “’Deed, honey, mah ole man ain’t lazy,” she 
| declared. ‘It’s des’ dem scientific notions he got 
| when he was a-wuckin’ at de college.” ? 
| “But what have scientific theories got to do with 
| his not working?” the my J demanded. 
“Got er whole lot to do, honey,” Aunt Mary 
said, gathering up her basket. “Yo’ see, dem 
ideas what he got was dat it wasn’t healthy ter 
wuck after meals; an’ he ain’t been able ter figger 
| out no way ter ’complish dat, not yet, “less he gibs 
| up eatin’, an’ course he can’t do dat.” 
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THE CLOUD FLEET. 


By Nannie Byrd Turner. 


here sailed a snowy fleet to-day 
Upon a far, blue sea; 
Over the pathless waste it went 
Gaily and gallantly. 
It had no captain but the wind, 
No mates nor crew there were, 


No cargo for its carrying,— | 


Pilot nor passenger. 


Silently moved the glistening band, 
And not a wavelet beat 
Or dashed its spray against a gliding 
Hull of all that fleet. 
Sometimes a wild bird dipped and touched, 
But never sight of land 
Across the clear, dark waters’ sweep | 
Showed out on any hand. 


It sailed till evening came, and when 
The sunset faded fast 

Each vessel in the company 
Flew colors at its mast, 

And waved gay pennons to the sun, 
And as it forged ahead, 

Ran up new sails of gaudy stuff— 
Rose-pink and gold and red. 


Then twilight closed, and in the dusk, | 
At shadowy prow and stern 
There came out slowly, one by one, 
Star signal-lights to burn. 
And out of sight the Cloud Fleet passed 
Upon its quiet quest 
To anchor, after nightfall, in 
Some far port of the west. 





AN OUTDOOR PARTY. 
By Charlotte E. Chittenden. 


anet was in a brown study. 

J ‘*What is it?’’ asked mother. 

‘Everybody has had a party since I | 
have,’’ she answered. ‘‘The dress-up evening | 
parties. I wish I could think of a different 
kind, and one that wouldn’t cost so much, so I | 
could have all the girls in my room. Some of | 
them are never invited to parties.’’ 

‘*Let me try,’’ said mother. 

So Janet, feeling that it was as good as 
settled, went off to school. 

So that is the reason that everybody in Janet’s 
room received a green-leaf invitation,—they 
were made from the plain green paper left over | 
from papering Janet’s room,—on which was 
written : 

Come at seven in the morning 
To Janet’s summer home. 

Wear old clothes, and good thick shoes, 
And come prepared to roam. 





The date was written in one corner. 

There was great excitement over Janet’s 
party, and nearly all accepted the invitations. 
Fortunately the morning was bright, and the | 
new greens of fields and trees were fresh and 
beautiful in the early morning sunshine. 

They all carried drinking-cups, and a good 
many children had field- or opera-glasses, to 
bring the birds nearer. They found such vari- 
eties in this way that they were amazed. 

“‘T didn’t really think there were more than 
two or three kinds of birds round here,’’ said 
one girl, ‘‘and I’ve counted ten kinds already !’’ 

When they reached the little park where they 
were going to stop, they were all hungry as 
bears, and they greeted with joy a wagon that 
drove up, in which was seated Janet’s father, 
and in the wagon were hampers filled with the 

| 


best sandwiches, cookies and jugs of milk. 

After they had eaten all they possibly could, 
Janet’s mother brought out pencils and pads, 
and read them this little story; and whenever | 
there was a blank, she read a number, and they 
wrote the name of a tree against that number 
on their pads. 

‘Do you expect to go to the 1 this summer? | 

“T would like to go with 2 if I may. 

“*There would be a 3 of us then, you see. 

“*However, I shall try not to 4 away if I| 
cannot go. 

“If it is cold there you will have to wear 
your 5, 

“If hot, you must take a 6 leaf fan.’’ 

The answers to these were the beech, yew, 
pear, pine, fir and palm. 

Then Janet’s mother called the roll, and all 
the children were asked to tell something they 
had noticed about birds. Janet told about some 
robins building a nest, and one wash-day they 
stole the tapes out of the underwear on the line 
to weave into their nests. 

And Harold, Janet’s cousin, told of a red 
bird that had been coming to their place for 
years. ‘‘And cook puts crumbs out for him 
every day when he first comes, and if she for- 
zets, he goes to the kitchen window and pecks 
on the glass to remind her.’’ 

They could not all tell things that they them- 
selves had seen. ‘‘ But we will next time,” said 
one little girl, ‘‘for now we know how inter- 
esting it is.’ 

Then they played buried birds, which had to 
be played with the tablets, too. 

“‘A tall ark must have been necessary to 
carry a giraffe. 

“**T have a card in all my pockets in case of 
accidents,’ said a travelling man. 
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** *T rob instinctively,’ said an expert burglar. 
‘*Caspar rowed the boat across the stream. 
“This wall, owing to its height, 


| impossible to scale. 


*‘Over the lea gleefully glide.’’ 
They 


had great fun finding the answers, 
which were the lark, cardinal, robin, sparrow, 


swallow and eagle. Janet’s mother helped them. 
Soon after this they started home, and they 


is almost | all decided that Janet’s party was the nicest 


one they had ever attended. ‘‘And, oh, please 
let’s have another !’’ they begged. 

So it ended in an outdoor club being formed, 
and once a week this club goes a-fielding. 
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amie stood looking on with great interest | 


‘*‘What makes it droop so?’’ asked Jamie. 


CHI LDREN'S PAGE 


while his older brothers tenderly lifted the | ‘‘I think we ought to put an umbeerella over | 


young maple into the cart in which it was 


|to make its journey from the woods to the 


schoolroom yard. Nestled at its root was a 


seedling maple about ten inches high. 
**The dear little baby | 


“Oh!” cried Jamie. 
tree! Oh, please may I have it for my own?’’ 

**IT guess so,’’ said good-natured Rob, care- 
fully pulling it out. ‘‘Perhaps it will grow, 
Jamie.’’ He laid the baby tree in Jamie’s | 
arms. 


Proudly the little fellow bore his precious | 
burden almost home, and then he suddenly | 


remembered that mama had complained of there 
being too many trees about the house. 


“I will take it to Miss Mary,” he said to| 


himself; and soon afterward he | 
informed her that he was going to 
maple-tree in her yard. 


put it?’’ he asked, politely. 
Miss Mary threw her apron over 


the subject. ‘‘I think,’’ she said, 
at last, ‘‘that it would be very nice 
to have it in front of my sitting-room 
window, don’t you?’’ 

Jamie agreed with her, and get- 
ting a spade from the wood-shed, 
they planted the wilted ‘“treeling.”? 


appeared at that lady’s door, and | 
celebrate Arbor day by planting a | 
‘‘Where would you like me to/| 


her head and came out to consider | 
| ping back quickly. 


gg 


| ‘*There!’? cried Miss Mary, when the um- 


| brella was fixed to their mutual satisfaction. 


‘In ten years it will give a beautiful shade.’’ 
**Ten years !’’ cried Jamie, in dismay. 


**That’s only a short time, my dear. I am 


| only seventy-three now, and I expect to live 


| until I am ninety, and it will be so delightful 
when I am an old lady to come out here and 
| knit under this beautiful tree. ’’ 

**And I’ll come, too!’’ cried Jamie. 

**Yes, indeed,’’ said Miss Mary, kissing 
him. 

‘*Perhaps there’ll be a bird’s nest !’’ 

**Yes, indeed, there will, and we will listen | 
to the birdie’ 8 singing.’’ 

‘*Perhaps ’twill be a golden rob- 
| in.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder.’’ 

Jamie called to his father, who 
was passing, ‘‘O papa, come and 
| see, but don’t step on the bird’s 
nest :”” 

‘*Where is it?’’ asked papa, step- 


“It’s going to be in the maple- 
tree.”’ 
‘*What maple-tree?”’ 
Jamie looked reproachfully at his 
father. ‘‘Hush, papa! It’s under 
| the umbeerella—fast asleep !’’ 
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WHICH? 


By Ray Russell Jewell. 


M*: Oh! and Mr. Ah! 
Are two jolly little things, 
And we love to have them with us 
For the merry times each brings. 
When we hear that it is story-time, 
Or when our kites fly high 
And sail way up above us, 
As if they’d touch the sky— 


When Betty’s six years old to-day, 
And the birthday cake’s aglow, 
With its candles shining brightly 
On the frosting just like snow— 
Or when the circus p’rade goes past, 
And all of us just try 
To see what’s in the wagons 
With their little doors so high— 


It’s then that Mr. Oh! and Ah! 
Come skipping on their toes, 
And keep us feeling jolly 
And forgetting all our woes. 
But—Mr. Ouch! and Mr. Ow! 
Are two cowards we should shun, 
With their fretful, whining voices 
Always spoiling all the fun. 


They’re with us when we tumble down, 
Or when our tops won’t spin, 

Or when we have our faces washed, 
And our jam is spread too thin! 

Now when you choose your comrades, 
Which pair will you allow, 

Dear, jolly Mr. Oh! and Ah! 
Or Mr. Ouch! and Ow! 


CRESS 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals united will spell 
A country which all of us like very well. 
I'll try to find a garden spade, 
And thus escape may yet be made. 
I'll have a fine new gilded dome, 
And build an annex to my home. 
It’s really more than I can do 
To hide an apple pie from Sue. 
© mother, look at Jenny Ray! 
She wears her best hat every day! 
I'd like a tea-set painted blue, 
With plates and cups and saucers, too. 
“Come Saturday,” said Ned to Jack, 
“And play with my new railroad-track.” 


2. NUMERICAL 
a 

My 1446916182126 shines. 
luctant. My 233247 is a heavenly body. 
1913 is an irritation. My 82161220 are 
malt. My whole a well-known proverb. 

II. 

My 1910 is a tiny worker. My 5151217 is not 
wild. My 28131622 will not hold water. My 67 
2019 is a part of the face. My 3112114 are not 
wooden dishes. My 4 is myself. My whole an 
oft-repeated proverb. 


PROVERES. 


My 511151017 is re 
My 2522 
husks of 


3. WORD PUZZLE. 

A word of four letters signifies something made 
of glass. With sevendifferent heads in succession 
make a weather indicator, a country road, trouble, 
something used in walking, part of a horse, a 
temple, an inhabitant of a European country. 
Change the second letter of the original and make 
a tree; change again and make a cake. Change 
four times in succession the third letter of the 
original and make a barrier, a head, a step, part 
of a book, Change three times in succession the 
fourth letter of the original and make kitchen 
utensils, to breathe quickly, a sharp pain. Trans 
pose the original three times in succession and 
make a song of triumph, a kind of tide, part of the 
neck. Change heads three times and make a 
wrap, a bird-seed, a flat string. Transpose anid 
make a fuel. Behead and leave a ve ry common 
verb. Behead again and leave a preposition. 


4. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Find one word of a proverb in each of the fol 
lowing quotations : 
“Very hot and still the air was 

Very smooth the gliding water, 

Motionless the sleeping shadows.” 
“There’s not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 

meet,’ 

“Thus far we run before the wind.” 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


5. RIDDLE. 
An insect common and noisy enone 
A game that’s played on the open luff. 
A place to rest my weary feet, 
Or it may be found a e omfortable seat. 


6. HIDDEN TREES. 


I am glad to hear that you have 
lighthouse. He 


Dear father. 
made Orlando a keeper of. the 
never shows signs of irritation. Don’t let Tom's 
—— _ ss you into any other course. That bay 
is as dangerous as peninsula formation can be. 
Let Orlando live peacefully there, and he will not 
again ask help, alms or ‘consideration of ‘Tom. 
menace daringly, but no harm can 
come on those wave-washed shores. 


7. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Come, 12345, and let us join the fray. 
123 he no kindly word to say? 

Let 456 but hold the gate 

And 354 a trap to wait. 

The 3524 of war is here, and now 
The 1524 of trial is on every brow. 


123456, then, to heed the call, 
And in that word you have my all. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Car-rot, ten-lon, cot-ton. 

2. Theodore, Horace, Moses, Solon, 
Otto, Amos, Paul, Alexander, Percival, Stephen, 
Andrew, Edward, Otis, Basil, Christopher, Solo- 
mon, Francis, Lionel, Charles, Edmund, Samue!, 
Edwin, Patrick, David, Edgar, Richard, Nicholas, 


Daniel, 


Sidney, Constantine, Ambrose, Reginald, Ernest, 
Alfred, Algernon, a 

3. a Castor, caster. . Ball. tt. B, bee. 

4. “Practise what oo preach.” 11. “Waste 
not, wont not.’ 

5. Nip, pin; now, won; evil, live; part, trap; 
pat, tap; tar, rat; raw, war; rebut, tuber. 

6. Washing-ton, Mad-i-son, Polk-a, Jay, Frank- 


lin, Lincoln, Grant, Web-ster, Tayl-or. 
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Send for Book, FREE! 


All about Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame Rheumatic Joints 
and their treatment by our 
made-to-measure 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


with the only perfect seam- 
less heel. Will not rip nor 
chafe. The book, free, 
givesself-measuring direc- 
tions and our low prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 














40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 








BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
__Y-31 Vesey Street, New Vork, N.¥. 





PARKER PENS] 
— 
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Self Filling or Standard Style 11,000 Dealers Catalog Fr 
PARKER PEN CO. 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


SAVAGE 


TARGET RIFLE 


Here is a really reliable, inex- 
pensive target rifle, single shot. 
22 caliber, and uses short, ong and 
long rifle cartridges. It is rifled 
specially to give the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy, and altogether is 
the most satisfactory target arm 
ever put on the market. 
It feeds itself, cocks and ejects 
automatically. All working 
parts are in the bolt action. 
Simple pressure on the trig- 
r removes the breech 















bolt, and thorough cleaning can 
then be done from the breech end. 

No matter what is your idea of a 
trigger, you can have it, because of 
the Savage adjustable screw regu- 

ae the trigger pull. 

The Savage Target Rifles have ivory bead front 
sights and the famous Savage Micrometer rear sights 
—the most satisfactory aim ever devised. 22-inch 
heavy barrel—browned, not blued. The arm weighs 4% 
pounds, has Swiss butt plates, is beautifully balanced, 
and has no equal for target or offhand shooting. Price 
$6.50. These features cannot be found in any le made, 
Go to your dealer and examine one before you buy. 
All Savage arms are guaranteed. Catalog for postal. 

SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
135 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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RASHES 


Prevented by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 
preceded by warm baths with 


ti 
Core 


For eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, chafings, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 
shaving and shampooing, 
and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London 27, 
Charterhouse Sq ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix, Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Deug, Ce.: Japan. 
Maruya, Ltd.,Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow , South 
Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U. =. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., ° 
wa Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on Care of Skin, 








CURRENT EVENTS 











of Chairman Knapp of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Commissioner Neill of 
the Bureau of Labor, differences between 
the managers and the employés of railroads 
west of Chicago have been adjusted and a 
threatened strike averted. Forty-three railroads 
and about 50,000 employés were involved in 
| the dispute, and wages and hours of labor were 
|in controversy. The railroads granted an in- 
| crease of about 10 per cent. in wages, which 
was 2 per cent. less than was asked for; and 
| the employés waived their demand for a nine- 
hour day. ‘The increase of wages conceded 
amounts to about $5,500,000 a year. 


| & 








his Successful Mediation was accom- 
plished under the provisions of the so-called 
Erdman act of 1898. Under this act, whenever 


Free | a controversy arises between a carrier engaged 


in interstate commerce and its employés, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the commissioner of Labor, upon the 
request of either party to the dispute, must put 
themselves at once into communication with 
the parties involved, and use their best efforts, 
by mediation and conciliation, to settle the dis- 
| pute. Failing this, they are empowered to 
|arrange for arbitration; and the decision of a 
majority of the arbitration board is made binding 
upon both parties. In the present instance the 
railway managers appealed for aid in settling 
the dispute, under the provisions of the act. 





ligne Hague Conference.—The Russian 
government has submitted to the various 
powers which have accepted its invitation to a 
second peace conference at The Hague a state- 
ment of the present situation. The date of the 
opening of the conference has been fixed for J une 
15th. It appears that all the powers invited have 
accepted the tentative program communicated by 
the Russian government in April, 1906, which 
included improvement of the provisions for the 
| peaceful settlement of international disputes ; 
| additions to the convention of 1899 regarding the 
laws and customs of war on land, among others, 
the opening of hostilities and the rights of neu- 
trals; the framing of a convention relative to 
maritime warfare, including such special opera- 
tions as the bombardment of cities and the laying 
of torpedoes, the transformation of merchant 
vessels into war-ships, the private property of 
belligerents at sea, the rights and duties of neu- 
trals at sea, and so forth; and the adaptation 
to maritime warfare of the principles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. ' 
po 





eservations.—Some of the powers accom- 
panied their acceptance of the invitation to 
the conference with certain reservations. Thus 
the United States has reserved the liberty of 
submitting to the conference two additional 
questions—the reduction or limitation of arma- 
ments, and limitations on the use of force in 
collecting ordinary public debts. The Spanish 
government has expressed a desire to discuss 
the limitation of armaments. The British gov- 
ernment has reserved the right of raising the 
question. of expenditures for armament, and 
also the right of taking no part in the discussion 
of any question in the Russian program which 
would: be unlikely to produce a useful result. 
The governments of Japan, Bolivia, Denmark, 
Greece and the Netherlands have also reserved 
the right to submit for consideration questions 
not included in the Russian program. 
ounter Reservations. —On the other 
hand, the Russian government announces 
that it maintains its program of April, 1906, as 
the basis for the deliberations of the conference, 
and reserves to itself the right, if the conference 
should broach a question which it regards as 
unlikely to lead to a practical issue, to take no 
part in such a discussion. The German and 
| Austro-Hungarian governments make similar 
reservations. s 
Ax Interesting Figure at the conference 
of colonial premiers at London this month 
is General Botha, the premier of the Transvaal. 
Only about seven ‘years ago General Botha was 
commander-in-chief of the Boer forces fighting 
against Great Britain; and Mr. Winston L. S. 
Churchill, the present under-secretary of state 
for the colonies in the British government, whose 
official function it has just been to invite General 
Botha to the conference, was a prisoner in his 
hands, a“ 
n Agreement between Russia and Great 
Britain is in process of negotiation which 
is expected to settle all the questions—relating 
to Afghanistan, Tibet, Persia and other matters 
—which have for some years caused ill feeling 
between the two countries. The signing of the 
agreement is delayed only by the necessity of 
waiting for replies from the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan and the Emperor of China to certain 
suggestions. It is officially stated that the 





agreement contains no menace to any power, 
and does not threaten the integrity of Persia. 


Strike averted.—Through the mediation | 
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Given only to Companion sub- yr 

(2  scribers for one new subscrip- 249 
tion and 25 cents extra, postage ue 

and packing included. The Ne 


Watch is not offered for sale. 
This Watch is our New Harvard. 


ane x > 
It, 2,° a,° 
23019 % 01% 
oleas 
stapes 


2, 
J 


In competition for 


Ss accuracy and durability with a number of other low-priced & 
a2 Watches, covering a period of nearly — months, the New g& 
GX Harvard has won upon its merits. e can unhesitatingly : 
ai recommend the New Harvard as a good timekeeper. With @ 
28 every Watch we include a Warranty for one year. 8 
ao Our present arrangements are such that the New Harvard 9 
28 can be obtained only in accordance with the above Offer. We $8 
35 call attention, however, to the Special Offer named below. The 9% 
as «© New Harvard is a sixteen size Watch, with a stem-wind and 4, 


stem-set, cut steel pinions, quick beat and polished nickeled case. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With every New Harvard Watch 
ordered between April 25th and September 15th we will give a 
handsome Leather Fob, with Initial attached. Be sure to refer 
to. this Special Offer at the time the Watch is ordered, other- 
wise the Fob will not be included. Allso state Initial desired. 
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The Pneumatic 
League Baseball. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


The center of the Pneumatic Baseball is filled with com- 
pressed air, which keeps the Ball perfectly round and prevents it 
from getting soft and punky. The air retainer is a gelatin com- 
position into which the air is pumped through a hollow needle; 
when the needle is withdrawn the gelatin closes, permanently 
sealing the air. The strength of the Ball is in its thick wall of thread 
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The Pneumatic Ball May Be Re-covered. 


When the cover of the Pneumatic Ball becomes worn, it is 
only necessary to mail the Ball to the manufacturers*for a new 
cover at a cost of 40 cents. The Ball is of regulation size and 
weight. Every player who wishes to improve his batting average 
should use a Pneumatic Ball. It is the Ball for fast, snappy play. 
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# The Pneumatic Junior Ball. & 
oA Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 92 
¢/9 postage and packing included. Price 75 cents, post-paid. eke, 
aS The Pneumatic Junior Ball is made exactly like the Regulae $4 


tion League Ball described above, the only difference being in 
size and weight. Weight of the Junior 44 ounces. Circum- 
ference 84 inches. 
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stop 
(or man) withou 
ury. Perfectly safe to ca 
without ‘danger of leakage Fires an and re- 
charges by pulling the tr gger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartrid 
in one ponding. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


C LASS PINS cacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 4 
showing an =, 
letters or numerals, but not 
‘ more than shown in illus. 

Sil; Plate, 1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Sliver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
catalogue—shows new styles in gi 
silver. isfaction guaranteed. 
loid Buttons and Ri 
orices. Special designs anc estimates free. 
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Bros. Co., 21C South Ave. ‘Rochester,N.¥. * 
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APPENDICITIS 
NOT AT ALL NECESSARY TO OPERATE IN 
MANY CASES. 
Automobiles and Appendicitis scare some people 
before they are hit. 


Appendicitis is often caused by too much starch | 
Starch is hard to digest and clogs | 


in the bowels. 


up the digestive machinery—also tends to form | 
(That’s the blind pouch at | - - 
| by the winds, and slowly advancing across the 
| level surface. Prof. Solon I. Bailey, the as- 


¢ cakes in the cecum. 

‘ entrance to the appendix.) 

f A New Hampshire girl had appendicitis, but 

} lived on milk for awhile—then Grape-Nuts and 
got well without an operation. 

She says: “Five years ago while at school, I 
suffered terribly with constipation and indiges- 
tion.” (Too much starch, white bread, potatoes, 
ete., which she did not digest.) 

“Soon after I left school I had an attack of 
appendicitis and for thirteen weeks lived on milk 
and water. When I recovered enough to eat 
solid food there was nothing that would agree 
with me, until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts. 

“When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I weighed 98 
lbs., but I soon grew to 115 Ibs. The distress 
after eating left me entirely and now I am like a 
new person.” 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot water or 
milk would have been much better for this case 
than milk alone, for the starchy part of the wheat 
and barley is changed into a form of digestible 
sugar in making Grape-Nuts.) Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


book, “The Road to Wellville,’ in packages. | 
“There’s a Reason.” 








ALL THE 
J E L L= 
they want. The more they eat the better 
it will be for them. Will give them ros 
cheeks and keep them strong and well. 
Better than cake, pastry or other rich foods. 
JELL-O is also an ideal food for the sick 
and convalescent ; nourishing, appetizing, 
and can be retained by the weakest stom- 
ach. Especially valuable in typhoid fever. 
STRICTLY PURE. 


Complies with the “7 ed and State 
Pure Food Laws. 


ELL-O prpesed intend 
alee set to cool. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free 


fain Sw of tis ways of preparing 
10c. per ediee "i all grocers. 





intently. Simp! 
7 flavors: 7 





PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N.Y. 








ges required. Over six shots | 








Read the little | 


| the time of the aurochs. 
ja herd of 30 aurochs were living in Poland in 





| Paper proposed the question, 
| greatest Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Cen- 


|in Great Britain. 
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he Autobus in France.— lhe automobile 

omnibus has brought about a great change 
in intervillage communication in western France. 
Until very recently there was no such com- 
munication except by horse~irawn vehicles, 
trolley-lines existing only in the larger cities, 
Now a movement is rapidly spreading for the 
introduction of autobusses, running from town 
to town, and these vehicles are proving to be 


| very popular, and a great extension of the system 


is anticipated, the population being dense. 


— Silk.” —Among the peculiar prod- 
ucts of Manchuria, which are becoming 
better known to the outside world since the 


opening of that country, is ‘‘wild silk,’’ pro- | 


duced by an insect named Antherwa pernyi, 
which lives upon the Mongolian oak leaves in 
southeastern Manchuria. The annual produc- 
tion for a few years past is estimated at| 
15,000,000 cocoons. In Shantung this silk is 
manufactured into pongee. 


& 
TS Sand-Dunes.—In the desert | 


of Islay, near La Joya, Peru, there are 
thousands of crescent-shaped sand-dunes, formed 


tronomer, measured one dune, the points of 


T 





whose crescent were 160 feet apart, while the 
length round the convex side was 477 feet. 
The width at the widest part of the crescent 


| was more than 100 feet. The weight of the | 
sand composing the dune was estimated at 8,000 | 
All the | 
dunes have the same form, and all have their | 
convex side toward the prevailing south winds. | 


tons, yet it moved 125 feet in a year. 


he Vanished Aurochs.—Prof. A. Mer- 

tens of Magdeburg has reviewed all the early 
literature and documents relating to the famous 
wild ox of Europe, the aurochs, or urus, and 
shows that it was not identical with the bison. 
The last-named animal also lived in Europe in 
It is on record that 


the year 1564. In 1627 a few half-domesticated 
aurochs were still in existence, but the race has 


| since become extinct: The typical color of the 


aurochs was black, but there was a gray variety 
in Poland and a red one 2 in Germany. 
een of Cement. —Only a few years 
America imported more Portland cement 
than it it manufactured. Now the tables have 
been turned, and this country has taken the 
front rank both in the production of cement and 
its use in construction. It has been estimated 


| that the quantity of Portland cement used in 


this country in 1905 would be sufficient to lay 
a sidewalk 16 feet broad all round the earth 
at the equator. If compacted into a single solid 
cube, that cube would measure almost 1,000 feet 


| on each edge. ® 


heet Silver.—The cheapening of the price 


of sterling silver articles within a generation | 


past, says a writer in the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute, has been due partly to the invention 
of methods of rolling silver into sheets, from 
which the articles are stamped out by manufac- 
turers, instead of being laboriously hammered 
out from rods of silver, which was the old 
process. Nearly all manufacturers of sterling 
silver articles purchase the silver sheets from 
mills that make a specialty of rolling them. 
Sterling silver contains 975 parts of pure silver 
to 25 parts of copper. The copper gives it the 
requisite hardness. a 


pg appreciated.— A popular vote 
that had an unusually interesting result 
was recently taken in France. A Paris news- 
**Who are the ten 


tury?’’ Fifteen million votes were recorded, 


jand Pasteur stood at the head of the poll 
| with 1,300,000 votes, Victor Hugo came second 


with 1,200,000, and Napoleon was only fourth. 


| The British Medical Journal doubts if science 
| would have been equally appreciated by votes | 
Who can guess the result of | 


a similar vote in the United States? 







any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 






*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

































tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. ([Adr. 
me ~ ¥ 
When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- HARTSHORN 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. {Adr. SHADE ROLLERS 
Sample | eet x ee 

card con- Get ‘‘ Improved,’ no tacks required. 
taining 12 Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
pens, dif- | —— ptoneincinanniindiiataig ae 
ferent 
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Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 











BEST ELASTIC HOSIERY 
The Worcester Improved 
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(Custom-Made) A PoSitive Relief ~ 
Elastic StocKings ‘ 
IVE EVEN PRESSURE, FIT CHAPPED HANDS, CHA 


and all skia troubles, = 


BETTER, last longer than any 
Free Booklet ve by 
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ment directions, tells how Varicose De let afin sharing and after bath- 
Veins Are Relieved. Write for it now. Ing. Sold every whe matied on receipt of 
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Manu Front Street, Worcester, Mass. . 
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How to Get 


a modern, high-grade and warranted Sewing 
Machine at a low price is fully explained in our 
Booklet of 36 pages. A postal will bring this 
information to your door. 
We prepay all freight 
charges east of Colorado. 
Let us mail you full de- 
tails of an Offer which 
must appeal very strongly 
to every prospective pur- 
chaser of a new sewing 
machine. A sewing ma- 
chine which has success- 
fully met the test of a 
quarter of a_ century 
must be built on honor. 
Such a machine is the 
New Companion. It is 
equipped with up-to-date 
improvements and accessories, and furnished at a 
price within reach of the humblest home. 

Prices as low as $17.75, but the quality of all 
our styles is alike. All inquiries concerning the 
New Companion Sewing Machine should be 
addressed, Sewing Machine Department, The 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 











About Your List of Five. 


The Special Offer to our workers in The Companion 
of October 18, 1906, expires July ist of this year. 

Is your list of Five new subscriptions completed? If so, 
please order any Merchandise Payments that may be due 
you, also the reward which we give for Perseverance. 
If your list of Five is not completed, one more persistent 
effort should secure the coveted reward. 


What is Our Reward? 


For each list of Five new subscriptions secured between 
October 18, 1906, and July 1, 1907, we will give the sender, 
if a subscriber to The Companion, Five Merchandise 
Payments, One Reward for Perseverance, One Share 
in an Equal Division of $10,000. 

All new subscriptions sent us in competition for a Reward for Perse- 
verance and a Share in the Division of $10,000 must be sent us on or 
before June 30, 1907. New subscriptions sent us after this date cannot 
count toward either of these Offers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Besten, Mane 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








ASK YOUR DEALER for 
AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


HOS CUSHION 






BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 








Sample pair, Mer. 25c. 
Silk 50c. Mailed on 
receipt of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 

yeekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The uth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SLEEP. 


a the phenomenon has been 
observed since man has existed, 
the true nature of sleep and what 
causes it are practically mysteries 
to-day. All recognize the necessity 
of sleep and know that it is the 
sovereign remedy for fatigue—“tired nature’s 
sweet restorer.” 

This fact has led to the theory that sleep is 
induced by the poisons which are known to be 





formed and passed into the blood stream during | 


wearying exercise of mind or body. The theory 
is that these poisons benumb the nerve-center 
controlling the circulation in the brain, with a 
consequent reduction in the blood supply; this 
“anemia” of the brain produces unconsciousness, 
or sleep, during which the activities of body and 
mind are repressed, the formation of “fatigue 
poisons” is arrested, and those already formed 
and circulating in the blood are eliminated. 

When this has taken place the purified blood 
again nourishes and stimulates the circulation 
center, an increased volume of blood flows to the 
brain, and the subject awakes, renewed in spirit 
and flesh, and ready for the labors of the day. 

This explanation is only a theoretical one, but it 
is plausible. Whatever may produce it and whether 
it is a cause or an accompaniment, we know that 
a lessened blood supply in the brain is associated 
with healthy sleep, and that cerebral excitement 
and congestion must be overcome before normal 
sleep can take place. 

The relation of the circulation to sleep is seen in 
the alternate drowsiness and insomnia of the very 
aged. While sitting up they are drowsy and cannot 
keep their eyes open, but the minute they lie down 
the power to sleep forsakes them. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the arteries have lost 
their tone. While the subject sits up the blood 
sinks away from the brain because the weakened 
heart is unable to overcome the pull of gravity; 
but when he lies down the blood trickles into the 
vessels of the brain and the smaller arteries are 
passively dilated by its pressure. Of course the 
process is not quite so purely mechanical as this, 
for no one could live with such flabby arteries, but 
the force of gravity does act in a measure. 

The treatment of this form of insomnia of the 
aged is not in the giving of hypnotics, but of some- 


thing that will tone up the blood-vessels, such as | 


a cup of hot beef tea, of not too strong tea, or even 
of weak coffee—a paradox, since these things are 
usually supposed to be inimical to sleep. 


* © 


“LITTLE CAYUSE.”’ 


|" the first days of opening the route across the 
continent there flourished an old trapper called 
“Whipsaw.” One day a Sioux Indian came to his 
cabin, carrying a Pawnee papoose which he had 
captured. The little thing was about two years 
old, and was half-starved and frozen. What be- 
came of the child is told by Mr. Henry Inman 
and Col. William F. Cody in their book, “The 
Great Salt Lake Trail.” 

The Sioux was anxious to trade his capture, and 
Whipsaw, who was as tender-hearted as he was 
rough-looking, gave a jack-knife for the boy. Once 
in possession of the baby, he put soft moccasins on 
its little feet and a warm doeskin jacket on its 
back. Under the trapper's kindly care the little 
fellow throve and grew rapidly into a strong and 
handsome child. 

Soon after his adoption the trapper took charge 
of an overland station on the line of the pony ex- 
press, that famous means of carrying the Western 
mail. By the time the little Pawnee was five years 
old he was of great service to the old agent. 

With an intense hatred of his own race, the boy 
inherited many of the red man’s remarkable traits, 
His sense of hearing was marvelous. He could 
distinguish the distant footsteps of a bear or the 
thud of a horse’s hoofs on the soft sod long before | 
the trapper could make out a sound. He always 
gave warning when the pony express was coming, 
either by day or night, and the men named him 
“Little Cayuse,” because his ears were the first to 
catch the sound of the horses’ approach. 

In the middle of the night the little Pawnee 
would waken the trapper. “Cayuse, cayuse!” he 
would say. The rider who was to take the place 
of the one who was coming would jump up, saddle 
his horse, and be ready to relieve the express the 
moment it arrived. Little Cayuse’s warning never 
failed. 

The pony express was not the only approach of 
which the boy gave news. The Indian horse- 
thieves soon found out they never met with suc- 
cess at the station where Little Cayuse lived. He 
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was better than an electric battery. One cold 
night he woke Whipsaw at twelve o’clock. 

“Is the express coming?” asked the trapper. 

“No,” answered the Pawnee lad. 

“Well, go to sleep, then,” said the trapper, but 
the little Indian shook his head. 

“Long time no cayuse,” he said. 

Sure enough, the pony express was two hours 

|} overdue. Whipsaw woke up the men. Little 
Cayuse slipped out of the door and laid his ear to 
the ground. 

“Heap ecayuses,” he announced. The men got 
ready their guns and waited. Before long a band 
of Sioux crept up to surprise the sleeping station. 
But the station was not sleeping, and the thieves 
were soon put to flight. Later, a mile from the 
cabin, the express rider was found dead. 

The president of the company heard of Little 
Cayuse’s action and sent him a beautiful rifle, 
built for his small hands. The boy was only six 
years old, but he had not had his gun long before 
he shot with it a great gray wolf. 


*® 


A LESSON IN COURTESY. 


Rp of the characters in a little comedy en- 
acted at a Chicago market is an old colored 
She is eccentric, says a writer in the 





“mammy.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


| 


from “de white folks’ she meets upon the street 
or in the shops. 


She came into the market, and after acknowl- 
edging with low obeisance our “Good morning, 
aunty!” she went into the back of the shop and 
brought out a rabbit’s foot. She stood examining 
it with the quaintest comments: 

“Dis heah a funny rabbit’s foot—it only got four 
toeses ’at I kin see, but it a hind right foot all de 

| same, and guess it bring me luck. Maybe de boss 
| gives me a chicken more cheaper.” 
| We were thoroughly enjoying her monologue 
| when a pert miss came in and said, “Hello, 
aunty!” The old dame was at once incensed. 
| She gathered her scant skirts about her, and walk- 
| ing to the other side of the store, she said, oh, so 
| scornfully : 
“ ‘Hello!’ 
got no manners? 
say ‘Good mawnen’? suppose yo’ say ‘hello’ to 
o’ teacher, do yo’? Girls down South never say 
hello.’ Dey never did heah such a word.” 

The girl was truly embarrassed, and seemed to 

feel the rebuke even though its source was humble. 


Don’ you say ‘hello’ tome. Ain’t yo’ 


*® 


OPEN TO CONVICTION. 


o rock was ever more firmly fixed than were 
Mrs. Manser’s opinions; but she considered 
herself of an extremely pliable disposition, with a 
mind open to conviction on all sides. 
“It’s the strangest thing to me, the way the rest 


of the family talk as if I were set in my views,” 
she said one day to her nephew William’s bride, 





| 





of calling-cards for more than an hour. 


“It seems to me you’re sort of taking the same | 


| tone,” she continued, looking sharply at the young 
| woman, “‘and don’t want you to. There isn’t 


| anybody in this world that’s readier to be con- 
vinced she’s in the wrong than I am by people 
| who know more than I. fore 


All oreo got 

|’em, ever, is to prove to me that they do know 
| more than I—and I tell you, my dear, there hasn’t 
one of ’em ever been able to in this’ family!” 


* © 


NOT WHAT HE ASKED. 


" these days of individualism in thought and 
action the balance of decision tips more and 
more toward the personal. Even in the matter of 
spelling, the ego asserts itself in the face of tra- 
dition and history. “Bobby,” in Tit-Bits, is not 
| the only person who constitutes himself the final 
| court of appeal in the realm of orthography. 


“So you go to school, do you, Bobby?” asked 
the minister. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bobby. 

“Let me hear how you spell ‘bread.’ ” 

“B-r-e-l-e.”” 

“The dictionary spells it with an ‘a,’ Bobby.” 

“Yes, sir; but you didn’t ask me how the dic- 
tionary spells it; you asked me how I spell it.” 


e © 


DISQUALIFIED. 


Ithough Mrs. Harlow loved her husband and 


| it was a never-ending source of amazement to her 
that he had been chosen to fill the office of mayor 
for three successive terms. 


“Everybody knows how much I think of James,” 
| she said in a dazed way to one of her husband’s 
| cousins. “I always said and always should say 
that he is as good as gold. But if you’ll tell me 
whether you think a man who is color-blind, and 
| who brings home toys that won’t go when you 





| wind them, and who still thinks I could like olives 


| if Vd only try is fit for such a position, why, all I 
| can say is, J don’t.” 

* & 
| A RESIGNATION. 


he clumsy girl who had been acting as waitress 

for the Compton family had broken dish after 

dish, and at last Mrs. Compton spoke to her de- 
cidedly. 


“If you break any more china or glass, Norah, I 
shall be = to dismiss you,” she said, “for I 
cannot afford to keep you.” 

That very night at dinner there came the sound 
of a fearful crash from the butler’s pantry. 

There was a moment of deathly stillness, and 
then Norah appeared, removing her apron as she 
emerged from the closet. 

“The plates and all is in flinders, mum,’ 
said, calmly, ‘‘and I’m off!” 


& © 


HE HAD HAD SOME HELP. 


he man who applied at headquarters for a 
“little help” from the charitable association 
set forth his case with so much tact and modera- 
tion that the secretary was beginning to be favor- 
ably impressed. 

“T can’t ask them to do too much,” the applicant 
said, modestly. “You see,” he continued, in an 
outburst of delicacy and ingenuousness, “they 
paid for my wedding last month, and ’twas a real 
swell one.’ 


But there is wisdom in | 
| her and a sense of good breeding. She seems | 
| always kind, and grateful for words of greeting | 


Why don’ yo’ talk stylish and | 


with whom she had been laboring on the subject | 


admired what she considered his good points, | 


she 


| BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 

deposit, Freight prepaid. DON’T 

PAY A CEN if you are not satisfied 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 

of tires from any one 

at any price until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

bicycle, and have learned ous unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 

is all it will cost you to 

NT write a postal and every- 

thing willbesentyou free post-paid by 

return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 

up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-51, CHICAGO. 


All Women Want 
| Artistic Homes 


HICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers 
‘First Aid”? to every puzzled woman 
who desires to finish and decorate her new 
home —or re-decorate her old one, or any 
portion of it. The Stains, Enamels and 
Finishes made by this Company are sur- 
passed by none. They supply effects both 
decorative and durable when used on stand- 
ing woodwork and floors. Margaret Green- 
leaf, their consulting decorator, will suggest 
|| harmonious decorations of wall covering 
and draperies to use in connection with 
these stains and enamels. 

A full color scheme made up with finished 
panels, sample of wall paper, ceiling color and 
drapery material is sent upon request. No 
charge whatever is made for this provided the 
products of the Chicago Varnish Company are 
used, Write to the Decorative Department; 
send rough sketch of your floor plan to-day. 
You will receive the help you need. 


Chicago Varnish Company’s finishes produce 
rich effects on the most inexpensive woods. 
Send 10c. to cover postage and you will receive 
“The Home Ideal,” a booklet by Margaret 
Greenleaf, fully illustrated, and a wood panel 
showing an exquisite finish for floors or stand- 
ing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1865 
38 Dearborn Avenue 28 Vesey Street 
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CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORE CITY. 











Melodant 


| is an exclusive feature of the 


Angelus. 


At last the desire for a piano-player 
that will make possible an absolutely cor- 
| rect performance is fully realized in the 
| MELODANT-ANGELUS. The _ posses- 
|sion of the MELODANT-ANGELUS in- 
sures within your home the ever-present 
| services of a skilled pianist, always in the 
| mood to render whatever music you wish 
without therequirement of technical skill. 





Every composition contains a dominant theme 
or melody, usually appearing in the treble, some- 
times involved in the accompaniment or entirely 
covered by ornamentation. The MELODANT 
accents the vein of melody while subduing the 
accompaniment or ornamentation, thus giving 
clear and distinct prominence to the individual 
melody notes, even when they appear in the 
midst of a full chord. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the 
KNABE-ANGELUS and EMERSON- 
ANGELUS Pianos are all equipped 
with the MELODANT. 


If you desire an unlimited repertoire of good 
musicin your home youshould buy the ANGELUS, 
equipped with the MELODANT. Write for name 
of nearest representative where you can hear and 
play the MELODANT-ANGELUS without incur- 
ring the least obligation to purchase. 

For sale in all the principal cities. 
Descriptive Literature on Request 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 
Established 1870. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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SPRING PLAYTIME 
With the first warm days of 
Spring, your boy or girl will 

spend more time outdoors. 


At Your 
Direct at 


Factory f Give them something for 
Prices. é #, health-building exercise 
and fun. 


THE “IRISH MAIL” 
Touring Car is just the 
Ciing. yeared for speed 
yet built so low it can’t 
upset. Be sure to get 
the only genuine “Irish 
Mail.” It has the name 


Patented. 
Write to-day 


for illustrated 








Men and Women 
who Appreciate 
Comfort 


enjoy my shoes and 
write me that they are 
the easiest shoes they 
ever wore. They are 
stylish, fit neatly and 
give the foot a hand- 
some appearance. 


THE WORTH 


CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole is damp-proof, and is 
a non-conductor of heat and 
cold. The foot rests easily and 
with even pressure upon the 
cushion sole, which ex- 
actly conforms to the 
shape of the foot, in- 
suring rest and comfort. 
MEN’S, 84.00, 
$4.50, 85.00. 
WOMEN’S, 
$3-23: 
3.50. 
Send all 
orders 
and cor- 


respond-%& 
ence to 
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If your dealer hasn't 
them, send us his 


name and ask for 


: , booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











SUMMER SHIRT- 
WAISTS, $1.00. 


The Waists we are offering this season are par- 
ticularly artistic, displaying all the very latest 
ideas, and are in every way equal in style and finish 
to the expensive Parisian designs. One of these 
charming Waists is a necessity in every woman’s 
wardrobe, and our unusually low prices bring them 
within the reach of the most economical. 


Waist No. K-561, 
Marie Antoinette 


Simplicity dis- 
tinguishes this 
dainty andserv- 


and cuffs are or- 


n ve 
ity of the style 
is relieved by 
the broad tucks 


length of_ the 
back. The Waist 
is fastened in 
front with visi- 
ble pearl but- 
tons and the 





This Marie Antoinette Waist, $1.00. 
Postage 10 cents. 


edin 
white only with short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
ice $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 

Remit_ by Post-Office Money-Order, Express 
Money-Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. Do 
not send stamps. Be sure to mention size desired. 
If you are not satisfied, you may return 
the Waist and we will refund your money. 


Our Catalogue sent FREE on request. 
dt illustrates and describes: 


SHIRT-WAISTS . . . 98c. to $4.98 
CORSETCOVERS. . . 24c. to $1.25 
DRAWERS . . . . 24c. to $1.48 
CHEMISES . . . . 39. to $1.98 
GOWNS . . . . . 49e. to $1.98 
PETTICOATS. . . . _49c. to $3.98 
WASH DRESSES . . . $2.25 to $8.95 
BLACK SILK COATS ._ . $4.95 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our new Summer White 
Goods Catalogue, sent free by return mail. Be 
sure to say you wish the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 18 yrs. 














T’S JUST THE 
SAME in buying 
baseball goods as in 


it pays to g 
thing on the start. 
baseball you buy bears the 


D. & M. 


(Dog on the Diamond) 


trade-mark, you can know that you 
have as good a ball as there is, and the 
ball itself will prove it. We stand 
back of everything bearing this trade- 
mark. It is the sign of our guarantee 
and your protection. 

We manufacture a_ complete line 
of baseball goods, balls, bats, mitts, 
masks, caps, suits, etc. Leading deal- 
ersin sporting goods a alarge stock 
of the D. & M. line. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send to us and we will 
send them fresh from the factory. 


Ask Your Dealer for 1907 D. & M. 
Catalogue and D. & M. STICK- 
PIN or send to us. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, 
Plymouth, N.H. 
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BETTY WRITES A LETTER 


BY GRACE E. CODY 





closer than a ‘‘you’’ to sympathize. 

We have a new parlor carpet, and I 
selected it all alone. Doesn’t that sound like 
fun? Nota soul to harry me with doubts and 
fears and suggestions about what “might fade’’ 


D<@ Thou—because I must have somebody 


and what ‘‘won’t harmonize!’ Like being 
married and furnishing your own home, only 
without even the drawback of a husband who 
might have ideas. A free lance! Such a treat 
for Betty! 

Everybody else went off for a summer vaca- 
tion, and I took mine in redecorating the house. 
I planned to do it in the dull season, so that 
the decorators wouldn’t be in a rush. Well, 
they weren’t ina rush. Everything was differ- 
ent from the busy season. For one thing, they 
had plenty of those gritty canvases of theirs— 











THE TILE WAS 
THE GREENEST 
THING YOU 
EVER THOUGHT 
or! 


enough so that, if I had allowed it, they could 
have shaken their contents over all the furniture 
in all the rooms at once. Such richness! It’s 
never like that in the spring-time, you know. 
They hardly bring enough to cover the things 
in one room then. 

Well, just as soon as the carpets were up, 
all the friends we have packed their summer 
vacation frills and started me-ward. That’s 
another feature of housecleaning in the dull 
season. ‘‘Dull,’’ indeed! Who named it that? 
I didn’t find it very dull when that army of 
calciminers and paper-hangers got into the 
house, and the mercury went up and stayed 
up, and our maid dropped down on the kitchen 
floor with heat prostration, and everybody came 
to see me with his and her trunk! 

But between or among it all, I selected a 
parlor carpet. There are five people in our 
family, as you know, and I had supreme con- 
fidence that I could please them all. Because 
we had agreed so heartily on what we didn’t 
like, I thought it followed we would agree on 
what we did like. You see, when we moved 
into that house we bought the parlor carpet 
right on the floor, partly to save time and partly 
because the owner was willing to let it go 
reasonably —being all fitted to that room. 

Up to the time we took possession we had 
seen it only in a softened afternoon light— 
through curtained windows, and all that. But 
the morning we had it revealed to us in the 
sunshine we sat down on the floor—most of us 
—and some of us cried! It was a splendid, 
strong new Wilton carpet, the kind that never 
wears out, but—it was a yellowish grass-green, 
and the tiling round the grate was Alice blue! 

No one will ever know what we have endured 
for six years with that tile and that carpet! 
But it’s a long worm that knows no turning, 
and this year, lured on by the thought of a 
nest-egg in my safety box, I decided to act. 

We had often talked over the kind of carpet 
we should like if we could only afford it. A 
hardwood floor had been considered and dis- 
carded because Grant insisted that was out of 
the question; it would mean so much expense, 
with rugs and all. Grant’s oldest, you know, 
so we dropped that, and the unanimous vote 
had been for a two-toned carpet in some of these 
new old blues that would go with our tile per- 
fectly and yet be as unlike it as possible. 

Doesn’t that sound pretty—and easy ? 

My first tour of the stores resulted in a lot of 
samples sent out to try with the tile. And 
what do you suppose happened? ‘That tile 
turned out to be bewitched. As soon as I tried 


dull blues with it, I knew why those other | 











people had put down a green carpet. It had 
been palely blue with their green Wilton; it 
was rankly green with my blue samples. 

I started out again. Blue I must have. As 
I look back now, I seem to have been entirely 
passive in the clutch of that idea. It didn’t 
occur to me that I could consider anything else. 
But it must be a blue that wouldn’t turn the 
tile green, and there was no such, any more 
than there was a green that wouldn’t turn it 
blue. Gradually I discarded all two - toned 
carpets as impossible, and settled on a plain 
Wilton. The reason I took it, I know now, is 
because there was only a quarter-yard sample 
to choose it by,—it had to be ordered from New 
York,—and one couldn’t get the light on that 
little strip to see how horribie it did look with 
the tile. But when it came and began to be 

laid I tiptoed in the doorway and almost 
cried out with an exceeding loud voice. In- 
stead of the dull, very dark shade I thought 
I had selected, the floor blazed out a royal 
blue! And the tile was the greenest thing 
you ever thought of! 

Agony! Don’t you ever try to surprise 
your family with a carpet! I pulled down 
the shades and hung my curtains, and hoped 
and prayed the effect would mellow with 
time. There was a second worry about it, 
too—its being absolutely plain. Of course 
I had known in a general way that plain 
carpets are hard to keep clean, but I never 
dreamed, in getting this, that just unfurling 
a morning paper over it and reading the 
news index would make the room look as 
if it hadn’t been swept for a month. It 
does, though! Little, infinitesimal flecks of 
white paper fly out and settle—and every 
one shows! Even to think hard in that 
room sheds a fine lint over the surface of the 
carpet. If I should go in there to plan a 
dinner,— just mentally, without writing 
down a word,—I know there’d be crumbs 
all over the floor! 

Well, I held my breath until the family 
came. The first thing, as they clustered in 
the doorway, was a sharp, indrawn breath 
from the two girls. Then Marion said,—oh, 
so sweetly !—‘‘A new carpet! And a bright 
blue! I thought we were going to get some- 
thing to go with the tile next time !’” 

**Or else something in wood colors,’’ Fannie 
put in, very gently, though wood colors had 
never been mentioned until that minute. 

**Yes, wood colors would have been the thing 
with this tan paper,’”? Norman added. 

But Grant sat down and drew a long whistle 
before he said, ‘‘Say, sis, don’t you see this 
carpet makes the tile look green? If you couldn’t 
get anything that wouldn’t Dutch it, why on 
earth didn’t you put down the hardwood floor? 
I declare, I’d have paid the difference !’’ 

That’s all. Thine (because I have to get 
closer than ‘‘yours’’—for sympathy), 

Betty. 
® © 


URGENT NEED OF HASTE. 


M*: Terwilliger was busily engaged in wash- 
ing the supper dishes, but was not so deeply 
absorbed in this occupation that she could not 
hear her husband’s comments on the news and 


miscellany in the farmers’ journal, whose con- 


tents he was laboriously spelling out. 


**Good land !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t know 
it was as bad as all that!’’ 

** As bad as all what?’’ asked his wife. 

‘*Here’s a man that says if people “y on 
cutting down trees at the rate they’re doing 
now, there won’t be a stick o’ timber left in 
this country inside the next seventy-five or a 
— years, and it may be much less than 

na 

“‘Just what I’ve been telling you,’’ sniffed 
Mrs. Terwilliger. ‘‘Here I’ve n dinging 
and-dinging at you ever since Christmas before 
last, trying to have you get some new furniture 
for the parlor, and you keep putting it off and 
putting it off, waiting for lumber to get cheaper, 
and the first thing you know there won’t be 
any lumber in the market. I wish I was run- 
ning this house !’’ 

& © 


ECCENTRIC, BUT WITH A PURPOSE. 


M old gentleman who had moved from a large 
city into a suburb several miles out called 
at one of the village drug-stores one morning 
and asked the druggist if he could accommodate 
him with a two-cent stamp. 


“Certainly,’? was the response, as the phar- 
macist opened a drawer, took out a stamp, and 
waited patiently while his customer searched in 
all his pockets, one after another, for the neces- 
sary coin. It proved to be a half-dollar, and 
without the slightest symptom of impatience the 
druggist counted out and handed over forty- 
eight cents in change, together with the stamp. 

‘Hold on, please,”’ said the old gentleman, 
with a smile, as the druggist was about to wait 
on another customer; ‘‘you may fill these two 
prescriptions for me. I shall return in an hour 


or two, and will want some chemicals for an | a 


amateur laboratory. I rather like your style.’’ 


BILLY. 


pelican, mascot o 





No souvenir post-card album is com- 

»ylete without a picture of Billy, the 

f the Key West Naval Station. 
Press. 





Made by us continuously for 57 years. 
| Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers. 
| taurants and News Stands. Eeeuar package (5 sti 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SO 


each. 2 for5 cts. Address The Reading , Be 
- 7 ate BRAND 
|~VARRAs sPRuc 
’ At f Chewin 


The Real Thing. 
Aids digestion. 


CO., Portiand, Me. 
















Makers of 


CEMETERY AND GARDEN ADORNMENTS. 





. . 

Artistic Iron Vases 
with Reservoir Attachments. 
Settees, Chairs, Bouquet Holders, 
Garden Bordering, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 
M.D. Jones & Co., 71 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 
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FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
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Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 










/ 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS; 








Our price ts fair. 
No charge made 
Jor cleaning. 
We pay express 

one wa 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANIN' 


NEW RUGS! Pee" 


Booklet Free. 
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RUNNING WATER 
For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 


Na GRAVITY TANK and the 

} 4 PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
ix Dy SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 

VAX Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 
BSCE of running water at very moderate. cost 
\y S\ For information and catalogue write 
roa NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, | 


— Also Windmiils, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, etc. 





25 cts. 


Map of the World 


Valuable reference 
map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 

















TOILET PAPER. 


‘OR USE in refined homes where quality. 
economy and convenience are appreciated 
and where care is taken to safeguard the 
health of the family. - 
We emphasize the fact that Handifold is not 


made from waste paper or any cheap material, 
but from fresh, new, clean paper stock, 
Neat dust-proof package, serves one eheet at 


atime. No litter, no waste. 


Ask your dealer for HANDIFOLD. 
If he hasn’t it send us his address and we will 
send you sample package free. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leominster. 
114-116 Bedford Street, Boston. 








Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 





W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
| a in 








Price, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 


™ 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 
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FROM THE FAMOUS 4 
Taylor’s 


+44 


Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
§ { 00 it, dent it. Always 
‘ ready for a journey 
orthe piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $ 


+e ++? +++ 
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TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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ned peanut butter) between. 


culture as a substitute for meat. 
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Made Gopme Actictons, fresh crackers with Penolia 
re 


10 cents per package. All Grocers. 
Penolia is recommended by U.S. Dept. of Agri- 


+++ 


One-pound Jars 25 cents. All Grocers. 
Booklet, “ Penolia Recipes,” sent FREE. 
Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located & 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 


++? 


Water Supply for 
Country Fiouses. 
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Send for 
Catalogue 
se D A ” 
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Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 
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Young 
Fisherman’s 
Outfit. 


HIS Fishing Outfit contains 

twenty-three pieces. These 
are: | three-piece Rod, 9+ feet 
long, with double ferrules, reel 
bands and ring guides; | Brass 
Reel; | Belt Bait Box; 1 Fur- 
nished Line with Pfleuger’s Lu- 
minous Float; | Trout Line; 2 
Trout Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, 
tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 
1 Box Split Shot Sinkers; | 
Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous 
Float; | Line, 50 feet long; | 
Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. 








The Outfit complete will meet 
the needs of every young fisher- 
man. WVe have on hand only 
a limited supply. When these 
are gone no more can be ob- 
tained. Former price of Outfit 
$1.25, post-paid. 


Special Offer. 


Until our supply is exhausted the 
Young Fisherman’s Outfit will be 
given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra, postage included. 
Price 85 cents, post-paid. 














Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Most Delicious Fruit Flavors 
In Empress Chocolates 


F you could see of what Em-_ reason why good candy is so rare); but it re- 


Ch | , quires the skill of an artist to transform those 
press ocolates are made— ingredients into such exquisite bits of deli- 


pure Maracaibo and Caracas cacy and goodness as Empress Chocolates. 


chocolates, pure cane-sugar, choi- Folks who do not discriminate will go 
on paying just as much for indifferent 


cest of ripe fruits, nuts and fruit sweets. 


: Others will pay move for fancied “reputation.” 
r — pay P 
a als a i would realize that But those who have tried Empress Chocolates 


there are no chocolates like them. will tell you their equal cannot be found, no mat- 
ter what you pay or whose name is on 
the box. 
Dealers are learning this, too, and 
are building up a chocolate trade 
such as they never thought possible. 

If you’d like to try Empress 

Chocolates don’t be put off with 
something else that the dealer has 
in stock—you'll never learn any- 
thing that way. 

Many first-class confectionery 
and drug stores are now supplied . 
with Empress Chocolates; and you 

can rely, always, on getting them 
fresh and delicious. In attractive boxes, 
60 cents the pound. 


IMPERIAL CHOCOLATES CO., Cambridge, Mass. 





There is a better and quicker 
way to learn this, and that is to 
taste them. 


They're the best chocolates 
you ever ate. 


Empress Chocolates are 
different - because Empress 
candy-makers do not stop at 
“good enough.” 

The best of everything in 
the way of ingredients, of course, 
is essential to good candy (one 










